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THE POLITICAL PATHFINDER. 


I) n’appartientqu’a la liberté deconnaitre la verité et dela 
dire. Quiconque est géné, ou par ce qu’il doit a ses 
maitres ou par ce qu’il doit a son corps, est forcé au 
silence ; s’il est fasciné par esprit de parti, il ne de- 
vient que l’organe des erreurs.—Histoire du Parlement— 
«Ivant Propos. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE 
PEOPLE. 


The question whether the people are 
competent to govern themselves, is discuss- 
ed at considerable length in the last number 
of the Democratic Review, between Mr. 
Brownson on one side, and Mr. O’Sullivan 
on the other. There are many words, and 
some thoughts, and what to our mind ap- 
peared as no little confusion, in the argu- 
ments of both of the parties to the dispute. 
The former is not entirely wrong, nor is the 
latter in every respect right. We are not, 
therefore, satisfied with the reasonings of 
either, although it would not be an easy 
nor brief task to say in what particulars we 
think them respectively erroneous. 

It seems to us, however, that some em- 
barrassment might have been avoided by 
distinguishing more precisely between the 
different points at issue. The abstract 
question whether the people are competent 
to govern themselves, and the concrete 
question whether they do rightfully govern 
themselves, are two very distinct questions, 
and require very different answers. 

1. As to the first, “ are the people com- 
petent to govern themselves ?”’ we think the 
answer can only be in the affirmative. The 
arguments of Jefferson and the democratic 
school generally, so far as they go, are va- 
lid. They are these; that if the whole 
community are not able to decide upon 
measures best adapted to their welfare, no 
fraction of that community can be, seeing 
that its interests are special and _ its 
judgments consequently one-sided ; that 
when the voice of a whole community is 
consulted, the prejudices of particular class- 
es neutralize each other, so that the popu- 
lar decision is tk . average result of the col- 
lective wisdom, and the best measure of 
what the general good demands for the 
time ; and that the mistakes of the popular 
will, developing themselves in actual 
events, are the most likely to be correct- 
ed, in a speedy and effective way, by sub- 
sequent decisions. 

This reasoning is good, we say, so far as 
it goes: but we should prefer placing the 
truth on what we consider deeper and more 
substantial grounds. In one sense we hold 
that the “vox populi” is the ‘ vox dei.” 
The eternal and collective instincts of the 
human race are the direct inspiritation of 
God, and reflect universal truth and just- 
ice. Democracy is an attempt to realize 
these instincts, and in its perfect state, 
would be the expression and embodyment 
of divine and unerring principles. Could 
any organization be devised by which we 
could reach the universal sense of mankind, 
we should arrive at universal justice and 
unity. Such an organization exists in the 
ideal of the human race. It has existed 
necessarily, from the beginning, in the 
mind of God, and is proposed to Human 
Reason as a problem requiring a scientific 
solution. Our difficulty lies not in the want 
of an abstract capability on the part of the 
people to govern themselves, but in the 
suppression or perversion of those capabili- 
ties by our defective and false political sys- 
tems. For, 

2. In the concrete, the people do not 
govern themselves, or, rather, they govern 








themselves in a shockingly bad manner.— 
It will be allowed by all that they manage 
the business of government much better 
perhaps than it could be managed for them 
by kings and nobles. But it is equally 
clear, that they have not attained to a per- 
fect government, and can hardly be said to 
be upon the way. No amount of political 
reform, proposed by any existing political 
party, will bring the people even to an ap- 
proximation to perfect government. The 
march of politics is not so much progressive 
as round about. Our parties are perpetu- 
ally revolving in a vicious circle. As fast 
as they destroy the head of one hydra, an- 
other no less venemous and destructive, 
springs up. Fifty years of incessant strug- 
gle, have placed us but a single step, if so 
much as that, in advance of the democratic 
party under Jefferson. We are enormous- 
ly below and behind the idea of the Feder- 
al Constitution at the time it was formed. 
We have departed, in every branch of the 
government, from its fundamental requisi- 
tions and spirit. A siege, five times as 
long as the siege of Troy, has left us bat- 
tling against the walls ofa banking system, 
which, but for its inherent weakness and 
not the strength of its enemies, would be 
as impregnable now as it was at the outset. 
After a siege of the same length, we are 
left battling against a tariff system, which 
is as strong now asever it was. We have 
been warring against schemes of consolida- 
tion with an unceasing vigor, for more than 
half a century, and are yet wielding our 
weapons in the same fight. Victory after 
victory is achieved, which in the end turns 
out to be no victory. Triumph is added to 
triumph, but it would be difficult to say, 
whether the benefit accrues to the conque- 
rors or the vanquished. The causes of con- 
test stand as firm after the battle as before 
it, and allthat is generally gained, is a 
mere shifting of the scene of action. 

3. What shall we say then? Are the 
people incapable of governing themselves ? 
No: but that they are not allowed the op- 
portunity to govern themselves. This is the 
point. The error lies in our social system. 
The mass of the people, to whose voices 
politicians appeal, are not cireumstanced 
so as to give an expression to heir real 
and unbiassed judgments. Party contro- 
versies are not ‘the conflict of falsehood 
with truth, but the conflict of interest with 
interest. The decision of them turns, not 
upon any considerations of justice, but on 
considerations drawn from the outward and 
merely material advantages of certain go- 
verning classes. The stronger interest car- 
ries the day, and always at the expense of 
the lesser interest. But government should 
be the perfect representative of every in- 
terest. Not the majority, but the whole, 
not ninety men out of the hundred, but the 
hundred, should be the legitimate govern- 
ing power. They can never be made so 
under a system which regards society as an 
accidental aggregation of independent and 
isolated members. Never, until society 
aims at unity, until what the French call 
solidarity prevails among its constituents, 
until the principle of Christ, “ye are all 
one, as I and my Father are one,” is given 
a practical validity, until the law of Love 
fuses all individual interests into the uni- 
versal interests, even while it makes the 
universal interest the guarantee and secu- 
rity of individual interests—never until this 
is done, can the will of the people be as- 
certained, or their sovereignty be establish- 


ed. Find the mode of doing this, and you 





will find that the voice of the people is the 
voice of Eternal Justice. 

The view which we have thus inade- 
quately attempted to unfold, might per- 
haps be made more clear by a simple illus- 
tration. Our solar system, under the laws 
that |have been impressed upon its matter 
and the forms that have been given to its 
components, is capable of a most harmo- 
nious and beautiful action. Give to each 
planet its sphere, and the whole moves on 
with mathematical precision and regulari- 
ty. It may be said to govern itself in a 
way which is absolutely perfect. But 
place the Earth where Jupiter is, and you 
at once disturb the order of the Universe. 
So is it with society. Until you have giv- 
en to each member his proper sphere— 
which, as we may hereafter demonstrate, 
can be done—its whole operation is irregu- 
lar. Neither the people, nor justice, nor 
truth, nor God is sovereign—only chaos 
and wild uproar. 





“SOCIAL SERVITUDE.” 

A discourse on this subject was delivered 
at the Tabernacle, on the 29th of March, by 
the Right Reverend Bishop Hughes. It is 
spoken of, by those who heard it, as an un- 
usually able and eloquent address ; and, as it 
has since been published in the Freeman’s 
Journal, the public have had an opportunity 
of judging of its merits. 

The nature of the subject on which it 
treated, led us to look for it with a gread deal 
of avidity. No question is of deeper interest 
or posseses more important and far reaching 
relations than that which concerns to what is 
called the condition of social servitude. The 
fact that two-thirds of the human race, even 
in countries the most favored of Heaven, are 
in the position of servile dependence, living 
daily, from hand to mouth, on the scantiest 
subsistence, ill-clothed, and uncared for, the 
mere creatures of the will of others, without 
thorough education and almost without hope, 
is one of the most startling facts under the 
sun. 

Bishop Hughes has had the manliness to 
declare this fact, and the sagacity to ascribe 
it to its proper cause. Labor, he says, in the 
older nations is dependent upon capital, and 
it is useless to look for any extensive or per- 
manent social reform, until these two an- 
tagonistic powers are placed in their rightful 
relations. 

This is all too true; but the lecturer 
should not have excepted this country from 
the remark, as free as it is, for the simple 
reason that the same tendencies are at work 
in the bosom of American society. Capital 
is swallowing labor,—and the masses are 
yearly becoming more and more enslaved to 
it despotism. 

The fact is the very relation of employer 
and employed is one that impressesus with 
a feeling of averson. Its effect upon the 
laboring classes is pernicious. They are, as 
one has well said, the hirelings of capitalists 
and employers, of whom they must beg the 
privilege of toiling, and whose wink or word 
they must obey; they are ordered about like 
beings without a will; the kind of work they 
shall pursue is pointed out, without regard to 
health or inclination ; the time they shall de- 
vote to labor is prescibed ; they are, in many 
large manufactories, forbidden to speak to 
each other, and are rung up by a bell in the 
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morning like animals. To add humiliation! Again, after describing the state of the 


to subjection, they must go on a Saturday 
night and beg degradingly their pay, as if the 
scanty stipend they received was more than 
a requital for the labor which they had given. 
We have here the example of an industrial 
bondage as intense and galling as the political 
bondage of the vilest despotism! What a 
mockrey to talk to the Laboring Classes of 
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working classes in England, he says: 


‘© It cannot be denied that the accumulation of 
wealth in that country during the three centuries 
that have since elapsed, is without a parallel in 
the history of the world. You see on every side 
the most cultivated scenery, crowded with gor- 
geous seats and fairy palaces, On every side are 
profusely collected all that can gratify the senses, 
charm the taste, or fill the cup of human bliss, so 
far as happiness can depend on outward circum- 
stances, This would all be well if there were no 


the Liberty and Equality which they enjoy | poor also, or if God had created this earth for the 
when in all their industrial pursuits, which | rich alone. But without entering into details, it 
occupy the three-fourths of their time, the | has been established by innumerable statistics that 


most repulsive tyranny exists! 

What annoyances and hurtful influences | 
are connected with the system of domestic | 
labor! How embarrassing to the mistresses— 
how degrading to the servants! What—_ | 

But we do not design to write a review of | 
this lecture, so much as to put one or two of 
its passages that have struck us, on record for 
the benefit of our readers. Speaking of the 





social problem furnished us in the actual state | 
of England, the author asks, how it is to be | 
solved ? 


«The disciples and even masters of political 
economy have attempted it, (i. e. the solution) ; | 
but facts and results are every day developing 
themselves, which confound their theories and 
speculations. It is not so clear that the rich are 
becoming richer, but it is certain that the poor are 
every day becoming more poor and more numer- 
ous. it is remarkable that this class of writers 
have, generally, considered man in his social rela- 
tion, and indeed society itself, as a being invested 
with a single attribute, viz.: the power of < pro- 
ducing and of consuming”’—that is as an animal | 
with whose existence in society, one or other of 
those results is inseparably connected. They have 
hardly thought it worth while to take his intellect | 
into account; whilst they have uniformly over 
looked his affections, feeings, his moral and reli- | 
gious nature ; and so long as they consider him 
abstractedly separated from these, they discuss 
something less than half the subject on which they | 
profess to write | 

«¢« Producer,’ * consumer,’ ‘ production,’ ‘ con- 
sumption,’—it is astonishing to consider what 
books, what statistics, what calculations, what | 
prodigious mental labor have been expended on | 
these four words. Yet it does not so far appear | 
that either the writers or tho readers of these | 
books, or the nations for whom they were written, 
have been able to extract from their pages the | 
secret whereby the increase of poverty might be | 
arrested, or the millions rescued from the horrors 
of want and destitution, with which the whole 
department of social servitude is threatened ; and 
to which many from its ranks have already fallen | 
victims. But whatever may be the character of 
their reasoning, too much importance cannot be 
attached to the facts on which it was founded.— | 
And the conclusions to which one school of these 
writers has come, gives us a fearful idea of these | 
facts. One of these conclusions is, that in the 
absence of war and other wholesale messengers of 
death, the productions of the earth would in a} 
short time be insufficient tor the consumption of 
its inhabitants ; and that, therefore, it would be a | 
measure of political wisdom to prevent the in- 
crease of population, and thus, prospectively, | 
diminish the number of the poor—without the 
crime of killing off those who are in actual ex- 
istence. 

‘* Whole volumes could not give us so clear an 
idea of the extent of calamity with which the con- | 
dition of social servitude is. threatened, as the | 
simple fact that the author of this view is a cler- 
gyman, that the doctrine which it maintains 
should be popular ina nation professing the Chris- | 
tian religion. Deep and festering must be the | 
disease in the social body, which could authorize 
the proposal of such a remedy, not even to heal, | 
but to prevent its spreading further. 

* * * * * 


* 


«¢ Social servitude, in one form or another, has 
existed from the earliest formation of society — | 
But it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
society always was what it is at present. And 
yet this is a mistake which is by no means rare,espe- 
cially among superficial minds. They wonder why 
things should have ever been different from what | 
they are at present—forgetting, or rather not com- 
prehending, that the social relations, by virtue of | 
new discoveries, new improvements, new laws, | 
and consequently new rights and new duties, are 
changing every day—even in the time that now is. | 
But at whatever period you examine it, under 
whatever phase it presents itself, you will always 
and universally find that servitude has been blend- | 


ed into the very being and existence of society | 
If, indeed, we were engaged in the analysis of | 
society itself, we should come to the conclusion | 


that, in the nature of things, it could not be other- | 
wise,” 


| alarge number of deaths occurring among the poor, 
| so immediately connected with the classes of so- 


cial servitude, are to be ascribed to slow starva- 

tion ; that is, to such a deterioration or diminution 

of the necessaries of life, as brought on or aggra- 

vated the diseases by which it terminates. This 

is a sad reverse to the picture of the nation’s pros- 

perity.” 
* + * a * * 

‘« Now if these things are so to an extent that is 
alarming and almost incredible, in the richest 
country of the world ; and if God gave variety to 
the seasons, and fruitfulness to the earth tor the 
support of all its inhabitants, and if what is said 
here be true, as it is, within reduced extremes 
both of wealth and poverty, of all the other nations 
of Europe, it is evident that there is great and 
crying injustice somewhere—that the true relation 
of rights and duties, extending through all the 
complicated elements of society, is not under- 
stood ;—that the social machine has lost the equi- 
librium of right motion, owing to a vicious dis- 
placement of its essential weights and balances, 
and in fine that more than three hundred years 
from the period when in the transition of society 
they passed from the condition of feudal serfs to 
that of modern freemen, the condition of social ser- 
vitude is in some respect less tolerable than it then 
was. In the first epoch they were slaves, depen- 
dent on the absolute will of their masters ;—in 
the second, they were self-depending on the soil, 
to which they belonged, for their support, and on 


| their feudal lords for protection; in the third, 


they have fallen under a new and undefined power, 
called capital. Neither can they remove their 
hardships through legislation-—they may and must 
bear what is imposed on them, but they can have 
no voice, at least in those countries, in either the 
selection or distribution of the burthen, Is there 
any hope for the peaceful amelioration of their 
condition ?”” 

The Bishop answers this question by say- 
ing that the only change which can be effec- 
tual is one which will be wrought in the 
human heart by the principles of Christianity. 
We acknowledge the truth of this reply; 
we know that Christ’s religion, in times past, 
has been almost the only efficient agent of 
reform; we know that his principles carried 
out would regenerate the soul of man and 
our social arrangements. But the question 
recurs, how are those principles themselves 
to be carried out? For more than eighteen 
hundred years they have been working, yet 
behold how little has been accomplished.— 


| Can you relieve the destitute masses of Eng- 


Jand by preaching to them? Can you stop 
the gnawings of hunger by feeding them with 
spiritual food? Can you cover their shiver- 
ing nakedness by saying they should be 


“elothed upon from Heaven?” Can you pre- 


| vent their children from becoming what they 


now are? The answer to all these questions 
must be an emphatic No! You may do great 
good in preparing men’s minds for a better 


_ state, both here and hereafter ; you may lead 
| them to look about for more just and equitable 


civil institutions ; you may partially alleviate 
their sufferings; but you cannot, by these 


| means alone, cut off the sources of social de- 
| gradation and misery. And you cannot do 


it for the very simple reason, that society, in 
its very structure, is perverted and false. As 
well might you break the escapement and 
chain of a watch, allowing each wheel to run 


| by itself, and expect it to keep good time, as 
to hope for happiness, contentment, or har- 


mony from society as it is now constituted. 
The fundamental law of our social organi- 

zation must be changed. We must substitute 

in the place of the present individual, inde- 





pendent and heterogeneous action, controlled 
only by the principle of force, a concerted and 
unitary action, founded on a principle of 
choice and love. Christ’s law of universal 
brotherhood is the best law, but it cannot be 
applied in its fulness to the existing state ; or, 
rather, if we attempt to apply it we revolu- 
tionize the entire social system, which is the 
very object for which we contend. 


A THOROUGH-GOING DEMOCRAT. 


Our readers may have seen in the daily 
yapers of last week a melancholy account 
of the death of Melzor Gardner, late editor 
of the Portsmouth Chronicle. He was 
shot down by Mr. Mordecai Cook, ina ren- 
contre which took place in the streets of 
Portsmouth. 

We refer to it here, that we may present 
our readers with an article from his pen, 
which is the last that he wrote. When 
we consider that it was published in the 
heart of a slave-holding community, we 
cannot fail to admire the freedom and bold- 
ness with which this young man uttered 
his sentiments. In announcing his extreme 
democratic opinions, he does not seek to 
limit their application. He does not re- 
cognize, what is practically insisted upon 
by so many of our pretended democrats, 
that there is one law for white men and an- 
other for black. Man stands before him 
simply as man—as a being of ennobling ca- 
pacities, and a lofty destiny. All the 
dwellers on earth are to him children of the 
same God, entitled to the use of all the fa- 
culties which God has given them, and to 
all the bounties of God’s Universe. This 
is the only true view of the human race, 
and we pray that Heaven may raise up in 
the bosom of the Old Dominion many more 
men of just the spirit and sentiments of 
Melzor Gardner. 

Let us say, that he has in the following 
article stated the doctrine of Human Equa- 
lity a little more broadly than we should 
have done ; but we cannot consent to sup- 
press any part of its statements. 

OUR PRINCIPLES. 

We took occasion ina recent article to say— 
‘¢of the Democratic party as at present organi- 
zed, that. we belong not to it, neither does it be- 
long to us!” 

Artful, active men, some of whom are more dis- 
tinguished for persevering malignity of purpose 
and unrelenting enmity, than for integrity of mo- 
tive or manly courtesy in opposing that which they 
do not approve, have seized upon these words, 
and are industriously using them to prove that we 
have changed our principles ; and that in declar- 
ing ourself free from the restraints of party, we 
have declared ourself opposed to the party, to 
which some had hitherto considered us as belong- 
ing. We speak of them with reference only to 
their past and established character—their mo- 
tives in their present proceeding, they knew or 
should know better than we. We are not about 
to pass judgment on them or their acts. 

‘those who have read this paper with any con- 
siderable degree of attention, during the entire 
year past, have noticed from time to time, before 
our name appeared at the head of these columns, 
articles over the signature of «*G, ;” and we have 
reason to suppose it was known six months ago as 
well as now, by whom those articles were written. 
One entitled ‘* Democracy,” and another entitled 
‘¢ Relation to Party”—the last in the paper of 
the 12th September last—we intended should de- 
fine our position so clearly that it could not be 
mistaken. An examination of those articles will 
show our position then to be the same as now, and 
we may add, that in our view it isthe same which 
this paper always occupied with reference to party 
when under the control of its former editor, 

We said then in substance what we design to say 
now, if possible with more clearness and perspi- 
cuity, that the ultimate, absolute truth, on which 
all our opinions rest, and from which all our doc- 
trines—social, moral, philosophical, theological 
and political—are drawn, is this 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE. 

Each man, by virtue of the simple fact that he 
is and is a man, is the equal of every other man, in 
his social, moral and political rights. What is my 
right is the right of every other man; and what is 
the right of any other man is my right. The 
rights of any one man, is the exact measure of the 
rights of each and all other men. Man measures 
man—neither more nor less, 
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THE RIGHTS OF MAN, 


are—the right to live, the right to labor, the right 
to the entire fruits of his labor, the right to room 
and opportunity for the growth and full develop- 
ment of all those faculties which make him more 
than an animal and little less than a God—the 
right of personal security—and the right to hold, 
use and enjoy during his natural life, all that he 
can honestly acquire. 


THE DUTIEs OF MAN, 


result from and are coincident with his rights.-— 
What it is the right of any one man to have, it is 
the duty of every other man to yield freely, and 
without condition or limitation, precedent or sub- 
sequent. 

For the preservation of those rights by the en- 

forcement of those duties, governments are insti- 
tuted among men; and that form of government is 
best which in the easiest and simplest way secures 
to each individual man the full enjoyment of all 
his rights. It follows then—that that government | 
is not just, that does not respect fully and equita- 
bly the rights of each individual man, without the 
smallest reference to any accidental—(not natu- 
ral)—difference which may arise from birth, edu- 
cation, pecuniary condition, location, calling, or 
pursuit. 
_ As a necessaryfand inevitable conclusion, result- 
ing from these primary and ultimate principles, 
we claim that government to be just and right, 
must always respect man,as mansimply. It can- 
not rightfnlly recognize him as a capitalist or a la- 
borer, an artizan or an agriculturist, a manufactu- | 
rer ora trader, a poor man or a rich man ;—buton- 
ly as a man—neither more nor less ; as one, ex- 
actly equal in his relation to the government, to 
any other one. Hence ald legislation in behalf of | 
particular callings, particular classes, particular | 
sections of territory, or particular enterprizes, is | 
wrong ; just as wrong when designed to benefit | 
the manufacturers or mechanics as a class, as it | 
would be if designed to benefit any individual me- | 
chanic or manufacturer ;—just as wrong, if design- | 
ed to benefit the farmers asa class, the lawyers as 
a class, the capitalists as a class, or the laborers as 
a Class,—as it would be if it aimed to benefit spe- 
cially, any individual farmer, lawyer, capitalist or 
laborer. Government should respect all men, as 
sv many individual men ; not as so many classes, 
kinds or conditions of men ;—and its only rightful 
mode or way of conferring any benefit on any one, 
is by prohibiting and preventing any injury from 
being done to any one by any other. When it aims 
to or does confer a special benefit on any man or 
class of men; the benefit or privilege conferred in 
one direction, is the exact measure of the wrong 
inflicted or evil produced in another direction. 

If Government may not rightfully make any spe- 
cial bestowment of its benefits, it follows necessa- 
rily that it may not rightfully make any partial, 
special or particular distribution of its burthens. 
This proposition is sustained by the same argu- 
ments and illustrations as were adduced in sup- 
port of that contained in the preceding paragraph. 
Further remark on this point is therefore deemed 
superfluous. 

It cannot be difficult to discover that with these 
principles whereon to base our opinions of men and 
measures, we oppose all special legislation—aLu 
—ALL! Wewar eternally and uncompromisingly 
against any and every proposition that does not 
recognise, and tend directly to secure or obtain, 
equal rights, with equal duties, equal liabilities, 
equal chances of benefit, equal possibilities of evil 
and equal probabilities of advancement, to each 
and every man in community. Consequently we | 
urge equal, universal suffrage,—eqaal, universal | 
education,—equal protection for all the rights of | 
all men,—equal opportunity for all men to obtain | 
all the political, moral, intellectual and social ele- 
vation of which they are capable,—and an equal 
distribution ofali the burthens, restraints and re- 
quirements of the government and of suciety. The 
benefits of government and of society, should be 
distributed according to original, natural rights ; 
and they will result according to the natural apti- 
tudes or advancements of each individual man. Its 
burthens should be distributed according to the 
capacity of each individual man to bear them. 

They who approbate these principles belong to 
our party,—or we belong to their party ;—we 
care not which way it is expressed, neither care 
we by what name we or they are called. They 
who do not approbate them, have as good right to 
differ as to agree in opinion withus. We are under 
no obligation to the one portion, for believing 
what is to them truth ; nor are they under any ob- 
ligation to us, for proclaining it as ¢ruth and labor- 
ing for its dissemination. And for those who do 
not see with our eyes or reason with our mind, 
we might as well quarrel with them for not hav- 
ing our eyes orour mind, as for not having the 
saine conclusions. We only ask from all and every 
other man, as clear and trank expression of taeir | 

opinions and principles as we have endeavored to 
give of ours in the foregoing article. 














Cou. Younc.—The following resolution, con- 
nected with important constitutional doctrine, was 
passed on Wednesday evening, at the Eighth ward 





meeting: 


Resolved, That we tender our hearty thanks to 
the Hon. Samuel Young, for his manly course in 
relation to the practice of appropriating the public 
monies and credit in violation cf the Constitution; 
that we regard all unconstitutional legislation as 
identical in principle with ‘* Lynch law,” and 
neither morally nor legally binding ; and that when 
our legislative agents attempt to exercise usurped 
pewers, and shamelessly violate the Constitution 
they are sworn to support, their acts should be re- 
garded as CRIMEs merely, and not as LAws. 





COL. YOUNG’S FIRST LETTER. 


SECRETARY’s OFFICE, 
ALBANY, March 13th, 1843. 


To the Senate: 


By the act entitled ‘‘An act relating to the Geo- 
logical Survey of this State,” passed April 9, 1842, 
the Secretary of State is required ‘“‘to secure a copy 
right of the Geological Survey, for the benefit of 
the State ;’ and the Governor and Secretary of 
State, by the fourth section, are to cause the books 
to be sold, &c. The copyright has been secured, 
and contracts for the sale of the books have been 


made. 

By the fifth section, “‘the Geological Survey, as 
fast as completed, (except such volumes as may be 
sold according to the provisions of section four,) 
shall be distributed as follows: Two copies to the 
Governor, two copies to the Lieutenant Governor, 
one copy to each surviving ex-Governor ; one copy 
to each surviving ex-Lieutenant Governor; one copy 
to each member of the present legislature ; one 
copy to each Geologist engaged in said survey ; 
three ccpies to the state library ; one copy to each 
county clerk’s office in this state ; one copy to each 
incorporated college in this state ; and the remain- 
ing’copies shall be deposited in the office of the 
Secretary of State, to be sold or disposed of in such 
mannér as the legislature may hereafter direct.” 

Six volumes have been printed, bound, and de- 
livered at this office ; andit is understood that 
there are six volumes yet to be pripted, to com- 
plete the work. The price for which the work is 
coutracted to be sold, is four dollars a volume, and 
the price of a whole copy (twelve volumes) will be 
forty-eight dollars. ; 

A few volumes were taken, as it is understood, 
trom the printing office or the bindery, by some of 
the individuals to whom the fifth section directs 
them “to be distributed ;’ and since the books 
were deposited in this office, 

One hundred and five members of the legislature of 1942, 
have called and taken from this office, each six volumes, 
MAKING. . 2. . ce eese sees ce ceeseeee ss oes 630 Volumes. 

Four members of the legisfature of 1842, 
have taken each one volume. .........+-- 

One ex-Governor andone ex-Lieutenant 


“cc 


Governor one volume each.....--seueee 2 & 
Geneva, Hamilton and Union College, one 
copy each...... Uiuvtequactwwaeenaeos > S 


Total delivered to individuals and col- 
leges from this office. ....+++++0++++ +++ 639 volumes. 

Within afew days past, a member of the Senate 
called at this office and stated his belief, and in- 
deed his entire conviction, that the fifth section of 
the above act was unconstitutional and void, and 
that I ought not to carry it into effect by delivering 
the copies of the Geological Survey to the indi- 
viduals designated in said section. ae 

Having had no agency or responsibility in the 
passage of the said act, and not aware that any 
doubt had been suggested by any member of either 
branch of the legislature of 1842, and having been 
constantly occupied with a great variety of official 
business, the idea of the unconstitutionality of the 
fifth section, had never suggested itself to my mind, 
until my attention was recently directed to it as 
above stated. So grave a suggestion, and coming 
from such a source. has induced me carefully to 
examine the constitution and the law ; and the re- 
sult is a clear conviction, that the fifth section of 
the law, except that pertion of it which assigns 
“three copies of it to the State Library,” and ‘‘one 
copy to each county clerk’s office in this state,” is 
unconstitutional and void. And having sworn to 
support the constitution, I cannot consent to be 
further instrumental in the execution of an enact- 
ment which isan infraction of the fundamental 
law of the state. 

I have found, on examination, that thelaw of the 
9th of April, 1842, which contains the above sec- 
tion, was passed as a majority bill. The clause in 
the constitution relating to this subject, is section 
[X. article VI., which ordains that *‘that the assent 
of two-thirds of the members elected to each branch 
of the legislature, shall be requisite to every 
bill appropriating the public moneys or pro- 
perty for leeal or private purposes.” It can- 
not be denied that the volumes of the Geo- 
logical Survey, deposited in this office, are 
“public property ;” and it seems equally clear that 
the object and intent of the fifth section of the act 
under consideration, is to divest the people of the 
state of their title to “‘public property,” and to ap- 
propriate this ‘*property” to individuals for ‘‘pri- 
vate purposes,” and to college corporations for 
“local” and corporate purposes. If the law is 
constitutional, the volumes which are given to in- 
dividuals, become a part of their property as much 
as any other volumes in the private libraries, and 
as subject to all ‘‘private purposes” as any other 


portion of their property. Can a law, passed by a 
majority of the legislature, thus divest the people of 
the stateof ‘public property,” and bestow this pro- 
perty upon individuals for ‘‘private purposes?” If 
this law is to be carried into effect, one hundred and 
sixty members of the legislature of 1842 will re- 
ceive as it is understood, twelve volumes each, 
making in the whole, 1,920 volumes, estimated at 
four dollars each, and amounting to seven thous- 
sand six hundred and eighty dollars. If seven or 
eight thousand dollars can in this way be given to 
individuals for ‘‘private purposes,” why might not 
the whole avails of the mill tax be appropriated in 
the same manner? Whether the amount is seven 
or eight thousand dollars, or half a million, can- 
not, it is believed, vary the principle; and ifthe 
fifth section of the act ofthe 9th April, 1842, is not 
a Violation of the constitution, what provision of 
law can be imagined which would amount to a vio- 
lation ? 

The distribution to the colleges seems clearly to 
be for “local” and not for general ‘purposes.” 
“Local” is used in contradistinction to “private” as 
well as to general public “‘purposes,” and therefore 
embraces “local purposes,” which are of a public 
character. There is, perhaps, no word in the 
English language wines has so many phrases to its 
meaning as the word “public.” The inhabitants 
ofa school district speak of the affairs of their dis- 
trict, as public affairs. The inhabitants ot atown, 
regard matters pertaining to the town, as public 
affairs. It is the same in respect to counties, to 
districts, and to small or large sections of the state. 
Each thoroughfare for travel, of which there are 
thousands in the state, is denominated a “public” 
highway. The word “public” is probably applied 
to ten thousand objects, each of which is different 
from all the rest. All these objects, all these 
‘“‘publics,” are “local ;’ nor can there be but one 
great universal public which embraces all the rest, 
and which comprehends all the people of the 
state. Every other than this universal public, is 
“local” in contemplation of the constitution. Ifit 
is not so, the constitution is a dead letter. If the 
inhibition is not directed against ‘‘private,” “local” 
and partial legislation, against what is it directed ? 
If the constitutional inhibition was not designed to 
protect the “public money or property” against 
appropriations by a majority ter ‘local or private 
purposes,” why was it embodied in the constitu- 
tion, and the sanction of an oath required for its 
observance? An appropriation to all the common 
schools in the state would not be local, because it 
would equally embrace every portion of the state ; 
and it seems to be as plain a proposition that an 
appropriation to four colleges, situate in four coun- 
ties of the state, would be “local,” because it would 
not equally bestow its benefits upon the whole 
population of the state. 

But itis not my design to do more than suggest a 
few of the prominent considerations, which have 
constrained me to come to the conclusion that the 
fifth section of the act isin direct conflict with the 
constitution. Nor do I wish to be understoud as 
bestowing any censure upon the members of the 
legislature of 1842, for overlooking the age 
of the constitution in the passage of this law. If I 
should charge them with inattention to this sub- 
ject, they might reply, that if they had carelessly 
passed the law, I had, up to a late period, with 
equal thoughtlessness. carried it into effect, by de- 
livering the volumes in pursuance of its provisions. 

Having, from a deliberate examination, become 
satisfied that the fifth section of the act under con- 
sideration, is in hostility with the constitution, an 
obligation which is superior to all human laws, 
forbids my taking any further part 1n its execution; 
and the object of this communication is to request 
the legislature, provided they shall deem it expe- 
dient, to have the provisions referred to, carried 
into effect, to give a sanction to those provisions by 
a constitutional majority. J 

Secretary of State: 





To the Editor of the Argus : 

I send for your paper the enclosed letter. Al- 
though written to me as an individual, yet its to- 
pits are entirely public. And believing that the 
views of its able author may be useful ane instruc- 
tive to others, and that he can feel no repugnance 
to their publicity, I request you to insert the letter 
in the Argus. Yours, &c. 

30th March, 1843. S. YOUNG. 


[Copy.] 
Herkimer, March 27, 1843. 

Dear Sir—I am just enough informed of your 
effort to save one plank from the wreck of the 
constitution, and the alarm excited by it, to be cu- 
rious to learn the particulars from you. 

It 1s true that I have never, in any manner, ad- 
vised a state debt, and think it, at best, the poor 
device of imbecile folly. But in providing the 
ways and means to pay the debt contracted by the 
reckless folly and profligacy of others, when duty 
required it, I have gone not only as far, but some- 
what farther, than the most ardent, enterprising 
friends of the debtor system are willing to follow. 
In despite of their counsels and efforts to defeat 
it, efficient ways and means were found to sustain 
the credit of the state. The authors of the state 
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legislation, that felon debt between bankrupt com- 
panies on the one hand, and an exhausted trea- 
surv onthe other. ‘Suspended,’’ it became pu- 
trid ; and by its exhalations spread death to all 
that breathed them This, too, was taken down, 
and its safe interment provided for. 

In the course taken in 1842, I was an adviser, 
and will not stop to argue that it was right; but 
truth obliges me to declare that it could not have 
been taken without the vates of those, who think 
no better of a part of the debt, than wedo. Ifthe 
democrats had not acted inthis manner, the honest 
debt of the state would have been repudiated—its 
honest creditors defrauded out of millions—its pro- 
ductive powers prostrated—its currency, trade and 
revenues destroyed, and our people sunk 1n all the 
losses, miseries and corruptions of a social bank- 
raptcy. Although all this was only too apparent, 
yet the friends of expenditure and debt could only 
advise against a tax, and clamor for loans, or vote 
the “‘repudiator’s ways and means”—an empty re- 
solve not torepudiate. And I now hear that this 
potent engine for sustaining state credit is to be 
employed, by the aid of its old managers, to correct 
an alleged error in your argument for a two-third 
vote, and batter down the constitution. The 
means will be worthy of the end. 

In the effort to provide means to pay the state 
debt, I cannot claim equality with those whose 
integrity, sagacity and courage had been employed 
to prevent its accumulation. Without their pre- 
vious exertions, the state would have been Se- 
wardized. But after my more humble participa- 
tion in the work of payment, I may claim to feel 
a3 much for state faith and credit. as those who 
vated millions of the debt, but never proposed one 
dollar of means to pay it; or those who advised 
against a tax, and in favor of further loans; or 
voted agaiust the only means offered to sustain the 
credit of the state. Yet I must confess that | 
have read your communications without a suspi- 
cion that they could in any manner, tend to impair 
that faith or credit. On the contrary, Iam entire- 
ly satisfied that if that part of the constitution for 
which you contend, which requires a two third 
vote toappropriate the public property or money 
to local or privatete purposes, or alter charters, 
can be revived and applied in practice, it will 
tend with great power and controlling force to- 
wards the payment ofthe public debt. This ten- 
dency of your position is so palpable and obvious, 
as tobe seen and understood by all. In the strug- 
gle, the friends of payment will go with you— 
and the lovers of expenditure and debt against 
you. If this remedial clause of the constitution, 
repealed in the corrupt action of the past which 
produced our debt, cannot be revised and sustained, 
in the future, as in the past, private interest, lo- 
cality, the lobby, the ** chartered liberties,” will 
urge their unclean counsels on legislation—and 
delegated power, weak or wicked, will authorize 
new expenditures and loans, and especially loans 
of state credit—add, while it deniesit, millions to 
our debt, and make it impossiBLEe of payment.— 
All who design or desire to effect this, will of 
course oppose your eifort to restore this -constitu- 
tienal barrier in the progress to ruin and infamy. 

You cannot therefore err in you effort to restore 
the remedial clause of the constitution for which 
you contend ; and our condition should urge all 
honest men to come to yonraid. In the delirium 
tremens from our late fiscal debauch, it was yet 
possible to find a remedy in additional taxation ; 
but this remedy scarcely can, and certainly will 
not, be repeated. Any renewal of the debauch 
must be followed by a more dreadful relap se, ans 
can end only in death. Until the constitution can 
be amended, or aconvention called to prescribe 
safe limits to the ceaseless encroachments of dele- 
gated power, let us hope that a two-third vote un- 
der our present constitution may save the state. 

Let me hear from you at your earliest leisure on 
this subject ; and believe me to be, 

Yours, most sincerely, 
MICHAEL HOFFMAN. 
Samuel Young, Secretary of State. 


ConVENTION witH Mextco.—The President 
has issued his proclamation announcing the con- 
firmation of the proceedings of the convention for 
the payment of the awards toclaimants. The in- 
terests on the awards of the convention of 1839, 
are to be paid in the city of Mexico on the 30th 
of April instant. The principal and interest at- 
terwards accruing, are to be paid in five years, in 
equal instalments every three months. The pay- 
ment will be made in the city of Mexico, but the 
government insure its safe transportation to Vera 
Cruz. The proceeds of the direct taxes of Mexi- 
co are pledged for the payment of the instalments. 
A new convention is to be held for the adjustment 
of the remaining claims against Mexico. 





Tue Rerorm Birt in PeENNSYLVANIA.— 
The Reform bill which has passed the legislature 
of Pennsylvania, is expected to save the state 
three hundred thousand dollars, 





the propriety of doing away with the pun- 








THE LITERARY PATHFINDER fails in impressing society with a due re- 
straint, that the dread with which it may 
be at first contemplated is diminished in 

| proportion to the frequency of its infliction, 

; : | that the direct tendency of it is to brutalize 

Capital Punishment. The argument of the| the sentiments of men, and that in every 

Rev. George B. Cheever, in reply to J-| recorded instance in which it has been 
L. O’Sullivan, in the Broadway Taber-| abolished, the crimes against which it was 
nacle, &c. & New York, Saxton & | jeyelled have been lessened both in amount 
Miles, 205 Broadway. and atrocity. It is certain, that in Egypt 
Few subjects have engaged so much of} at one period, in Rome, in Belgium, in 
public attention, within the last years, as| Russia, and more than all in Tuscany, 
where the laws authorising the punish- 
ment of death were swept from the statute 
books, the offences they were intended to 





Ofthe writing of books, saith Solomon, there is no end; 
which is true ofsuch as are written to no end.”—Lord 
Coke. 





ishment of death, in all cases. There are 
two or three considerations that have great 
weight with us in disposing of this ques-| provide against, seem to have been swept 
tion. Whatever may be the differences of | simultaneously from society. 

opinion that exist, as tothe true theory of| If any of our readers desire to pursue the 
government, it is conceded on every side | subject further, we can refer them to the 
that the object of penal law is to prevent | various writings of Mr. O’Sullivan, a per- 
the commission of crime. The purpose for | son who in the very flower of his youth, 
which punishment is instituted, is not to| has achieved the rare felicity of having 
take vengeance upon the offender, but to | identified his name with one of the noblest 
restrain society by a salutary dread. But, | projects of modern reform. 











to have this effect, the infliction of the pun- 
ishment must be certain. Let it be never 
so severe, if the probability of evading it is 
strong, it loses its force as arestraint. If it 


be of a nature repugnant to the sense of 


justice or the humane feelings of the pub- 
lic, if it cannot be always apportioned to 
the precise degree of guilt, if, from any 
cause, the right or necessity of executing 


it becomes questionable, it comes to be vir- | 


tually a dead-letter ; no court nor jury will 
decide that it shall be inflicted ; the guilty 
escape and the laws are then violated with 
impunity. Such is the case with the pun- 
ishment of death. It is a kind of infliction 
which seems so harsh and _ barbarous, 
which is so revolting to the consciences of 
many persons, so unjust in numberless ca- 
ses and of such doubtful expediency in any 
case, that it is only with difficulty that a 
tribunal can be found, capable of resisting 
the appeal these circumstances make to 
their convictions and sympathies. 

A worse feature of this punishment, how- 
ever, is derived from the fact that it is ir- 
revocable. “No judiciary forms,” says 
Bentham, “can perfectly guard against the 
snares of falsehood and the illusions of er- 
ror.”” Human testimony, in its best state, 
is so imperfect ; the judgment, of even the 
best men, warped by prejudice, inflamed 
by passion, misled by accident, perverted 
by mistake, are so fallible ; the most posi- 
tive evidence has so often proved to be 
false, that the decisions of courts founded 


| as they frequently are on indirect and com- 





plicated circumstances, should never be ir- 
reversable or beyond the reach of remedy. 
That an innocent man should suffer for a 
crime of which he had been falsely accused 
is one of the most appaling events the mind 
can conceive. That society should coolly 
and deliberately, under the sanction of its 
highest tribunals, murder a single one of 
its members, would be a greater wrong 
than if it were to suffer a thousand of the 
worst malefactors to go at large. From 
the designs of the bad there might be some 
escape, but from the consciousness, that it 
had deprived a human being of life, with- 
out cause, there could be no relief. A 
deep and indelible stain would rest upon 
its laws forever; the holiest and best feel- 
ings of humanity would be stabbed through 
an agency instituted for their protection; 
and the law would arm against itself that 
deep-seated sense of justice which alone 
gives it power over men. 

Apart from these general principles, we 
are furnished with important views by the 
records of criminal statistics. The pre- 
ponderance of opinion, we believe, among 
those who have inquired most thoroughly 
into the operation of penal laws, is that 
death, as a punishment, has very little of 
the efficacy which is ascribed to it, that it 


| In the report which he presented to the 
| legislature of New York he has quite ex- 
|hausted the argument. His discussion of 
the subject is so ample, his reasonings gen- 
erally so conclusive, and his illustrations so 
| striking, that we can scarcely conceive it 
| possible for an enlightened mind to resist 
|the persuasiveness of his appeals. Mr. 
| O’Sullivan has treated the matter in every 
aspect in which it can be regarded. He 
| examines very minutely the sanction 
| which the Sacred scriptures are sup- 
| posed to give to the infliction of death as a 
| penalty ; he inquires into the abstract right 
of society to adopt so cruel a method of vin- 
dicating its laws; he shows the utter inef- 
| ficacy of the punishment as a restraint up- 
on the community ; he points out the evil 
effects of it in blunting the public sensibili- 
ty and in furnishing a more ready means of 
escape to criminals; cites a great many 
instances of the beneficial consequences that 
have followed its partial or total abolition ; 
and shows how manifestly incompatible it 
is with the spirit of Christianity and the 
dictates of a wise and humane jurispru- 
dence. All these topics are handled with 
surpassing ability and eloquence. 

The book before us is intended to be a 
reply to the positions of this sincere and 
warm hearted young reformer. By a sin- 
gular perversion of what are ordinarily con- 
sidered professional proprieties, the side of 
mercy is taken by the lawyer, and that of 
severity, by the clergyman. Mr. Cheever, 
as strange as it may seem, professes to be 
a minister of the gospel of Christ. The 
meek and merciful One—whose entire life 
was the embodyment of an illimitable love, 
who, in the whole course of his career, 
in the midst of poverty, provocations, 
taunts, persecutions, suffering and a cruel 
death, was only once betrayed into an act 
having the remotest semblance of violence, 
is made the author and apologist of the 
most iniquitous and bloody rites of the scaf- 
fold! A preacher of the gospel, who could 
thus stand up in the face of the world, and 
insist upon such a horrible distortion of 
Christianity, should be driven with hoot- 
ings from the pulpit, and made to herd with 
those benighted and blood-thirsty pagans 
with whose manners and feelings he pos- 
sesses so much congeniality. 

We apply these remarks to preachers of 
every denomination, but particularly to 
those who profess what are called the or- 
thodox tenets. We are told by that class 
of the clergy, that the human soul is destin- 
ed to an eternity of bliss or of wo, that its 
state in the future world is dependent upon 
its state in this world, or, in other words, 
that if it departs to the regions beyond the 
grave without repentance and regeneration, 
its condition for the eternal hereafter will 





be one of intense and awful suffering. No 
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light of hope will then break upon its 
dreary vista of countless ages ; no eye will 
pity; no hand will be stretched forth to 
save; arayless, cheerless gloom will en- 
velope it; cut off from good, or even the 
desire of good; the companion of demons 
and fiends ; abandoned by Christ and God ; 
beyond the reach of infinite Mercy, the 
smoke of its torments will ascend forever 
and ever. 


Now we do not inquire into the truth of 
these representations, but we ask whether 
the persons who preach them believe in 
their truth. If they do not, then are they 
guilty of a most criminal hypocrisy ; but if 
they do, then we ask how they can, in the 
face of so fearful a responsibility, insist upon 
dismissing criminals to a certain fate of un- 
ending agony. Is not the human soul, in 
this light, of too precious a price to be dealt 
with lightly? Ought not the reformation 
of the criminal to become an object of the 
extremest importance? Should any man 
be executed, no matter how bad, until it 
was proved, beyond the possibility of doubt, 
that there could be no other mode of ac- 
complishing the ends of punishment ? 

We have never seen this aspect of the 
question presented with more force, than in 
a recent article of the Democratic Review, 

iving an account of a remarkable person 
called Black Jacob. We quote it: 


*¢ Black Jacob, after first seeing the light some- 
where in Pennsylvania, had knocked about the 
world as an ignorant and worthless though remark- 
ably clever negro, till the age of fifty-six, when he 
found himself settled in Orange county, New York. 
His biography thus briefly describes him at this 
period: ‘ Having cast aside all the restraints of 
moral isfluence, he had become confirmed on land 
in all the habits of vice contracted upon the sea.” 
He was here employed to do one of the foullest 
murders ever planned. It was upon an old man 
of seventy named Jennings, —being a murder of re- 
venge on the part of a family which had been long 
engaged in the hostilities of law with Jennings, 
reaulting ia the great disappointment and impov- 
erishment of the former. Jacob was a laborer in 
their employment. For a year they were engaged 
in preparing it, and inducing Jacob to their ser- 
vice for its execution. His objections, though he 
resisisted for a long time, at last yielded to persua- 
sfon, intemperance, and promises of pecuniary re- 
ward ; and, undertaking it, he carried it into effect 
with the utmost deliberation, shooting Jennings ear- 
ly one morning in the head, and one of his white 
accomplices completing the murder with the butt- 
end of the gun. Of the latter there were four— 
three men and the wife of one of them. Of the 
three men, two were hung, one imprisoned for 
life, while the woman was let off with a nominal 
punishment (as is usually the case in this country 
in murders by females.) Jacob was found guilty, 
but received a commutation to imprisonment for 
lite from the Legislature then in session ; the Ex- 
ecutive, before the adoption of the new constitu- 
tion in 1821, not having the power of commuta- 
tion, though possessing that of pardon. He had 
made a very fayorable impression on the court and 
audience by his meritorious deportment on his 
own trial and that of the others, against whom he 
had been used as the chief witness of the State.— 
His testimony against his accomplices had been 
given voluntarily, without inducement of hope 
held out to himself. A striking proof of his intel- 
lectual superiority—(removing him so much the 
further from excuse for his crime)—was contained 
in a wonderful cross-examination conducted with 
great power on the part of the defending counsel, 
which he endured for upwards of seven hours at 
one time. uninterruptedly, without ever faltering 
or stumbling in any of the details of his testimony. 
Mr. Van Buren, at that time Attorney General of 
the State, was engaged in the case to assist the 
District Attorney of the county; and it has since 
been a frequent subject of mention by him, that 
he had never seen such a witness as Black Jacob, 
for clearness of mind and memory, and steadiness 
under the hottest ordeal. And evenin the midst 
of his ignorance and degradation, the most casual 
observer was struck, we are told, with the superior 
manliness and dignity of his deportment. Judge 
Van Ness, when pronouncing his sentence of death, 
said to him: ‘ You possess a more than ordinary 
strength of mind. Providenee has blessed you 
with a memory without a parallel in all my expe- 
rience.’ However, the ‘commend of God’ was 
violated—‘ the authority of the Bible’ trampled 
on—and even Mr. Cheever’s newly diseovered 
principle, in the very ‘ Law of Love’ of the Chris- 
tian Gospel, requiring the atonement of ‘blood 
for blood,’ was impiously disregarded—(for Heav- 
en’s sake, reader, impute not all this to us !)—and 
Black Jacob was not hung, atrocions and deliber- 


ate as had been his hired assassination; his soul 
was not hurled down the fatal plunge into the 


| darkness of eternity ; and his body was not ‘ de- 


| livered to the President of County Medical Socie- 
|ty, for dissection.” This was doubtless highly 
| criminal on the part of the public authorities, but 
such was the fact. Black Jacob was first 
| committed to acell inthe penitentiary on Manhat- 
| tan Island, where he was at first treated with a 
| neglect and harshness which produced only a bad 
| effect on his character, until he was afterwards re- 
moved to the famous state prison at Auburn. 
| Avery interesting view is presented in the Rev. 
| Mr. Eddy’s narrative, of the influence of a wisely 
| kind and liberal spirit of prison discipline, in soft- 
| ening the most rugged natures, in reclaiming the 
| most inveterate habits of viciousness—even though 
| that very last degree of red guilt may have been 
| incurred of which Mr. Cheever tells us, that ‘it 
| is right, it is benevolent, it is necessary, that such 
| a crime should invariably, without any exception, 
jin any case whatever, be punished with the ex- 
| tremest penalty of which heaven has annexed the 
| authority to human law.’ 
| Notwithstanding his advanced age, he was 
| taught to read, and eventually, under the influence 
|of this ¢rudy Christian method of dealing with 
| crime and the criminal, became a genuine, hum- 
|ble, and devout penitent, and truly exemplary 
| Disciple of the Cross. He in the end received a 
| pardon—the exact time of which we do not find 
| stated; though we believe it was in 1831, about 
| eleven years after the date of his sentence. After 
| living a year in the village of Auburn, in the house 
|ofa gentleman of that place, he removed to the 
| neighboring village of Canandaigua, to that of a 
| highly respectable and estimable lady, in whose 


| service he continued till his death in February of 


|last year; having the general stewardship and 
charge of her house and establishment, and fully 
meriting by his conduct the unbounded confidence 
reposed in him, during both the absence and pres- 
ence of the family, which consisted entirely of la- 
|dies. The modesty, consistency, and deep and 
strong religious fervor which characterized this 
poor old mercifully treated murderer—the practi- 
cal excellence and beneficence of his lite—the 
trusting tranquility of his death—the high regard 
and admiration which he appeared to awaken on 
the part of all around him—all combine to prove 
that society was at least no sufferer by this in- 
stance of a wisely benign mercy, extended even to 
one who seemed one of the most abject in igno- 
rance, most inveterate in vice, and most atrocious 
in the immediate hireling assassination which he 
had perpetrated with so much deliberation. It 
may have been an act meriting, for its plain diso- 
bedience to the alleged authority of God, His high 
displeasure—but that this displeasure was certain- 
ly manifested in a very singular mode. We will 
conclude thi account of one recent recorded case 
which thus escaped the application of Mr. Cheev- 
er’s * Law of Love,’ with the following : 

* Jacob was not only a constant attendant upon 
the appointments of the church of which he was 
a member, but he often led in devotional exercises 
when requested to do so. In those services he en- 
gaged without the slightest appearance of pride. 
On the contrary, his public exercises as well as 
his whole deportment were characterized uniform- 
ly with the most humble spirit. Atthe sametime 
there was a propriety, a richness and a glow of de- 
votion in his services, that showed alike the supe- 
rior order of his mind and the deep piety of his 
heart. I shall never forget one prayer-meeting in 
particular. It was held at the house where he li- 
ved. After several others had led in the devotion- 
al exercises of the evening, all of whom had re- 
ceived the advantages of education, and exhibited 
nothing inappropriate or defective in the charac- 
ter of their petitions, Jacob was asked to pray.— 
Kneeling before us, he led our devotions in a man- 
ner so appropriate, so solemn, so tender, subdued 
and scriptural, that all which preceded seemed 
cold, formal, and heartless. There was such ap- 
parent nearness to God, such great familiarity with 
the service of prayer, such breathing of a heaven- 
ly spirit, that in following him myself, I felt like 
treading on -hallowed ground. In this exercise 
beyond all others he was most at home and happy. 
Indeed there was often a majesty of thought in his 
prayers that gave a magnificent richness to the 
drapery that clothed them, till in listening to the 
glowing language of his supplications, I have often 
been reminded of the power ot piety and the Spirit 
of God as illustrated in the inspiration of truth, 
where the clearness and sacredness of the subject 
torbid the use of any other than the most appro- 
priate and impressive language. He had learned 
the necessity and value of prayer from the Bible, 
and thence, too, he had at first drawn the finest 
thoughts and language with which to approach the 
mercy-seat.’ 

* 





* *~ * * 


‘ Jacob was a useful Christian. Such a one 
could hardly be otherwise. It may be said ot him, 
‘ He hath done what he could.’ There are nota 
few in this village who owe their conversion, un- 
der God, to his faithfulness, and I doubt not there 
are many who are ready torise up and call him 
blessed.’ 


After all, may not the question be suggested to 





some of these ministers of the Christian Gospel— 
was not this rather better than hanging him by the 
neck from a gallows till he was dead, and deliv- 
ering his body to ‘ the President of the Orange 
County Medical Society, for dissection ?’” 


One word of Mr. Cheever. His conduct 
during the debate at the Tabernacle was, to 
say the least of it, disingenuous and ungen- 
tlemanly. If Mr. O’Sullivan’s statements 
are true—and he is incapable of lying— 
then Mr. Cheever did not scruple to make 
use of direct falsehood to gain a petty ad- 
vantage in controversy. 

There is a sort of bad priest, which is 
about the worst form that our perverted na- 
ture assumes. Such a character, profess- 
ing the spirit of Heaven, is moved by the 
very spirit of hell. The bitterness of a ma- 
lignant nature, he regards as zeal for the 
law of God. His narrowness is dignified 
with the name of justice, and his hatred of 
men he puts forth as religion. The fires 
which burned Michael Servetus kindle in 
his Calvanistic eyes: his creed is to him 
better than Christianity: and the estab- 
lishment of his sect a greater object than 
the introduction of the Kingdom of Heav- 
jen. He isa Protestant Jesuit, who has as 
{much zeal and far more bigotry than his 
| Roman prototype. His heart gloats with 


| joy, when the gibbet runs red with blood, 
and his imagination gathers new fire 
when he bathes it in the torments of an end- 
less hell. We hope that Mr. Cheever has 
not determined to make himself one of this 
class. 

Let us commend to his reading the fol- 
lowing beautiful poem of Whittier—a no- 
ble spirit and a good poet : 


I. 

The suns of eighteen centures have shone 

Since the Redeemer walked with man, and made 
The fisher’s boat, the cavern’s floor of stone, 

And mountain moss, a pillow for his head; 
And He, who wandered with the peasant Jew, 

And broke with publicans the bread of shame, 

And drank, with blessings in His Father’s name, 
The water which Samaria’s outcast drew, 
Hath now His temples upon every shore, 

Altar and shrine and priest, and incense dim 

Evermore rising, with low prayer and hymn, 
From lips which press the temple’s marble floor, 
Or kiss the gilded sign of the dread Cross He bore ! 


Il. 
Yet as of old, when, meekly “ domg good,” 
He fed a blind and selfish multitude, 
And even the poor companions of His lot 
With their dim earthly vision knew him not, 
How ill are His high teachings understood ! 
Where He hath bidden to Life’s equal feast, 
The starving many wait upon the few; 
Where He hath spoken Peace, His name hath been 
The loudest war-cry of contending men; 
Priests, pale with vigils, in His name have blessed 
The unsheathed sword, and laid the spear ia rest, 
Wet the war-banner with their sacred wine, 
And crossed its blazon with the holy sign; 
Yea, in His name who bade the erring hve, 
And daily taught His lesson—to forgive ! 
Twisted thecord and edgedthe murderous steel; 
And, with His words of mercy,on their lips, 
Hung gloating o’er the pincer’s burning grips, 
And the grim horror ef the straining wheel; 
Fed the slow flame which gnawed the victim’s limb, 
Who saw before his searing eye-balls swim 
The image of their Christ, in crvel zeal, 
Through bee black torment-smoke, held mockingly to 
im! 











Ill. 


The blood which mingled with the desert sand, 
And beaded with its red and ghastly dew 

The vines and olives of the Holy Land— 

The shrieking curses of the hunted Jew— 

The white sown bones of heretics where’er 

They sank beneath the Crusade’s holy spear— 

Goa’s dark dungeons—Malta’s sea-washed cell, 
Where with the hymns the ghostly ‘athers sung 
Mingled the groans by subtle torture wrung, 

Heaven’s anthem blending with the shriek of Hell '— 

The midnight of Bartholomew—the stake 

Of Smithfield, and that thrice-accursed flame 

Which Calvin kindled by Geneva’s lake— 

New England’s scaffold, and the priestly sneer 

Which marked its victims in that hour of fear, 
When guilt itself a human tear might claim,— 

Bear witness, O Thou wronged and merciful One ! 

That Earth’s most hatefnl crimes have in Thy name been 
done! 


IV. 


Thank God! that I have lived to see the time 
When the great truth begins at last to find 
An utterance from the deep heart of mankind, 
Earnest and clear, that att Revenceis Crime ! 
That Man is holier than a creed,—that all 
Restraint upon him must consult his good, 
Hope’s sunshine linger on his prison wall, 
And Love looks in{upon his solitude. 
The beautiful lesson which the Savior taught 
Through long, dark centuries, its way has wreught 
Into the common mind and pupular thought ; 
And words, to which by Galilee’s lake shore 
The humble fishers listened with hushed oar, 
Have found an echo in the general heart, 
And of the public faith become a living part. 


v. 
Who shall arrest this tendency ’—Bring back 
The,cells of Venice and the bigot’s rack | 
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Harden the softening human heart again, 
To cold indifference to a brother’s pain ? 
Ye most unhappy men !—who, turn’d away 
From the mild sunshine ofthe Gospel day, 

Grope in the shadows of Man’s twilight time, 
What mean ye,that with ghowl-like zest ye brood 
O’er those foul altars streaming with warm bleod, 

Permitted in another age and crime ? 

Why cite thatlaw with which the bigot Jew 
Rebuked the Pagan’s mercy, when he knew 
No evil in the Just One 7?—Wherefore turn 
To the dark cruel past ?—Can ;e not learn 
From the pure Teacher’s life, how mildly free 
Is the great Gospel of Humanity ? 

The Flamen’s knife is bloodless, and no more 
Mexith’s altars soak with human gore, 

No more the ghastly sacrifices smoke 
Through the green arches of the Druid’s oak ; 
And ye of milder faith, with your high claim 
Of prophet-utterance in the Holiest name, 
Will ye become the Druids of our time ? 

Set up your scaffold-altars in our land, 

And, consecrators of Law’s darkest crime. 

Urge to its loathsome work the Hangman’s hand ? 
Beware—lest human nature, roused at last, 

From its peeled shoulder your incumbrance cast, 

And, sick to loathing of your cry for blood, 
Rank ye with those who led their victims round 
The Celt’s red altar and the Indian’s mound, 

Abhorredof Earth and Heaven—a pagan brotherhood ! 





Association, or a concise exposition of the practi- 
cal part of Fourier’s Socia: Science. By Al- 
bert Brisbane. Greely & McElrath, No. 160 
Nassau street. 


This is a pamphlet sold for a shilling. Our 
views of its substance have been formally expressed 
in a previous number; and we have consequently 
little to do but to recommend this work to all who 
have the curiosity to acquire a passing knowledge 
of the system of Charles Fourier. Were we tosay 
all that we think of this system, our readers would 
charge us with exaggeration. Let them there- 
fore, read and reflect for themselves. Meantime, to 
do away with certain prejudices, which very natu- 
rally attach to all schemes of community, let us 
quote the following explicit declarations. 


“1st, Association will maintain Individual 
Property, and extend its right and the means of 
acquiring it to every member of society, so that no 
one will be subject to galling pecuniary depend. 
ence. The petty tyranny, or vexatious control of 
the individual over the individual, which exists 
so generally at present, and which is the most odi- 
ous and repulsive of all tyrannies, is owing to the 
fact that the great majority of persons possess no 
property in their own right, and are as a conse- 
quence pecuniarily dependent. We may safely 
estimate that not one person out of ten holds pro- 
perty at present, so that as a general rule individ- 
ual Property does not exist. Association, with 
its immense economies, its great productiveness, 
and the guarantee of the choice of occupations and 
constant employment, will enable every one to 
attain fortune, or at least a handsome compe- 
tency. 

2d. Association will maintain the Family and 
Marriage Ties ; for they exist in the moral Na- 
ture of man, and any system which would destroy 
them, betrays an utter ignorance of his nature and 
true social principles. Those ties are now often 
outraged and broken by jarring discords, by quar- 
relsome ignorance, monotony, tyranny, drunken- 
ness and other vices inherent in the present sys- 
tem of Society ; but Association will correct these 
evils and give to the Family Union a purity, ele- 
vation and harmony, which it now rarely pos- 
sesses. 

We condemn the system of Isolated Households, 
but not Marriage, which is an institution sepa- 
rate and distinct from our present domestic ar- 
rangemets. People suppose that the marriage tie 
could not be maintained in Association, and would 
be dissolved if it were not confined to the isolated 
household,—that is, if each family did not live in 
a separate house by itself. This is a superficial 
error: do we not see that families can live in tents, 
cottages, boarding-houses or palaces without the 
marriage tie being dissolved ? Why then can it 
not exist in Association? 

Some Reformers have attacked Marriage, and 
attributed to it from mistake the numerous evils 
engendered by the system of isolated households. 
They have been guilty of a great error, and have 
been frustrated by it in all their efforts at reform.— 
So far from Marriage being the cause of those 
evils, it is itself degraded and contaminated by 
the system of isolated households ; and to such an 
extent that it may almost be said, the isolated 
household is the tomb of Love. It will be reserved 
for Association, with its riches, its complete moral 
and intellectual development of beings, the enjoy- 
ment of the arts and sciences, and its freedom from 
monotony, and petty domestic cares and anxieties, 
to refine and elevate Marriage. The isolated 
household produces disagreements, engenders an- 
tipathies, and deadens all enthusiasm. 

We are well aware that great defects are to be 
found in the family and marriage Ties, as they 
now exist: the former leads as a general rule to 
the most contracted and repulsive selfishness, and 
the latter is in the most of cases a mere worldly, 
sensual connection. But then we do not wish to 
destroy, but to preserve and elevate them, for we 
fee] absolutely certain that the parent will always 


love the child and the child the parent, and that 
intellectual love will invariably lead to chastity 
and fidelity. 

3d. Association will respect sacredly the Reli- 
gious Sentiment, and preserve religious Worship, 
which is the external manifestation of that Senti- 
ment in the human soul. 

Some reformers have attacked Religion, and in 
so doing, have filled the minds of people with a 
dread that any great plan of Social Reform will be 
connected with Infidelity. Letus point out briefly 
why they have committed this error, as it will pro- 
bably be the best way of proving that we shall 
avoid it. 

During the course of our false societies, which 
pervert almost every thing true and good, Religion 
has at times been greatly perverted and abused, 
and has produced gigantic evils. The horrors per- 
petrated in religious wars and persecutions, the 
atrocities of the Inquisition, and other outrages com- 
mitted in the pame of Religion, are certainly ap- 
palling to contemplate. Struck with these abuses, 
and believing them inherent in Religion, some re- 
formers have wished to abolish it ; they have not 
had the perspicuity to separate the abuses of Reli- 
gion from Religion itself—to separate the effect of 
sectarian Fanaticism, acting upon ignorant and de- 
luded minds, from true Religion and the high and 
exalted sentiments connected with it, but have 
wished to blot out the religious principle in Hu- 
manity, and sever the connection between it and 
the Divinity. 

Fourier was guided in his researches by genuine, 
or, as he terms it, integral Faith in God and the 
universality of his Providence, and he sought to 
discover the laws of Order and Harmony which 
ao the Universe, in which he succeeded, and 

e has given to the world a Social Order deduced 
from and based upon those laws. This Order is 
essentially religious in its character, first, because 
it is based upon laws and principles which have 
their origin in Divine Wisdom, whereas all past 
and present societies are based upon arbitrary 
laws, devised by human Reason—that is, by Legis- 
lators and Philosophers ; and, second, because its 
aim is to unite and connect men in bonds of peace 
and harmony, and establish that Brotherhood 
among Mankind, which was the desire of Christ.” 


On this last head, we wiil say, that the princi- 
ples of Fourier, so far from being inconsistent 
with the religion of Christ, exhibit the only prac- 
ticable method of introducing those principles into 
all the relations of life. He may be wrong or fanci- 
ful in some ot his details, but his leading and gene- 
ral doctrines are right. 





Judah’s Lion. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 
New York. John S. Taylor, Brick 
Chapel. 1843. 

This is one of the best tales from the pen 
of a writer who has acquired considerable 
popularity among religious readers. The 
object of the volume is to recommend evan- 
gelical religion, by exhibiting its effects up- 
on the lives of those who are governed by 
it, and upon society. She possesses great 
ability and skill. 





Tue Epivsurcu Review, for February, is re- 
published by Joseph Mason. Also, THe Lonpon 
QUARTERLY, for March. These valuable periodi- 
cals are issued in a very neat style, and well adapt- 
ed for preservation. 

Tue Law Reporter, for April, is to be found 
at Bradbury, Soden & Co.’s The first article is on 
‘* Legal Morality,” a very good subject, but alto- 
gether too briefly handled. An article on “ Re- 
cent American Decisions” follows. This is the 
last number of the fifth volume, and the index un- 
der the head of Bankruptcy, is unusually full. 


Hunt’s Mercuant’s MaGazine has been issued 
some days. It opens witha lecture on ‘* Moral 
and Intellectual Culture of American Merchants,” 
that was delivered before the Mercantile Library 
in Boston. The next is an excellent article on 
commercial banking by Mr. Gouge, who is well 
qualified to treat the subject ably. A number of 
articles of much merit succeed, with the usual 
amount of statistical information. 

DicrionaRy or Ants, Manuractures, &c.— 
The last part of Dr. Ure’s work on this subject, 
which has been published by D. Appleton & Co., 
is now issued by them. The work contains a vast 
amount of useful information, illustrated by more 
than a thousand engravings. It is here issued in a 
cheap form, and is the most valuable one of the 
kind, 


Tue KnickeRzocker for April, has been issued 





gome days, Itisan excllent number, 











THEATRICAL PATHFINDER. 


“ Pity it is, that the momentary beauties flowing from 
an harmonious elocution, cannot, like those of poetry, be 
their own record! het the animated graces of the player 
can live no longer than the instant breath and motion that 
presents them ; or at best can but faintly glimmerthrough 
the memory or imperfect attestation of a few surviving 
spectators.”— Colley Cibber. 








We attended the reopening of the Cuat- 
HAM THEATRE on Monday evening with 
high expectations at the promise of a new 
performance by Forrest, in a play rumored 
to be based upon the contrast between ar- 
tificial and natural life, and to afford fine 
scope for the actor’s personal sympathies 
in his character of nature’s nobleman.— 
Nor were we disappointed, though the in- 
terest of the play does not turn so immedi- 
ately on the development of these opposite 
elements as we had expected. It is quite 
as much a study of domestic intrigue, nay 
more, than of high minded principle. The 
sentiments of the play are heroic and elo- 
quently expressed; the hero himself has 
stains of mental weakness. The character 
is sacrificed to the intrigue. We cannot 
but suspect the plot was made first, and 
the chief actor made to bend to it after- 
wards. 

The Patrician’s Daughter, (to put the 
reader in possession of the story) has for 
her father the Earl of Lynterne, a proud 
nobleman, and for her aunt, a still prouder 
woman. Mordaunt, the hero of the play, a 
member of the of House Commons,who has 
risen from the lowest station by his ability, 
and who is a type of the new class of litera- 
ry men, who are politicians, (a class by 
the way, that in society threatens to absorb 
all the rest, as men feel that their social 
interests are subjects of the most refined 
sympathy and the deepest philosophy,) is 


invited to the Earl’s seat for purposes of 


political conciliation. But we hear nothing 
further of politics—the story is one of love. 
Mabel, the daughter, is all ear and affec- 
tion for the eloquence and heart of the poet- 
politician. He has gained her love when 
the aunt interferes, wounds the self respect 
of Mabel by representing the suitor as 
bargaining his political influence with her 
father for her hand, and encourages Mor- 
daunt to a contemptuous confidence by 
telling him (falsely) of the lady’s unmaid- 
enly confessions of her love, and appealing 


'to the humbleness of his pretensions.— 


Mordaunt demands her in a haughty tone, 
is rejected by the father and by the woman- 
ly feeling of the daughter herself. He vows 
revenge. Five years pass over—he has 
become the Earl of Mordaunt, titled and 
wealthy, and is hailed as a worthy alliance 
to the family, which, on the score of pride, 
may now court him, and where the wo- 
man’s love has never been extinguished.— 
The wedding day is appointed, and in the 
midsts of the guests he rejects the marriage. 
This is his revenge. A reconciliation af- 
terwards follows, but it is over the dying 
moments of the Patrician’s Daughter. 
Mordaunt is not a vacillating character, 
but he is an unfavored one—perhaps defi- 
cient in direct purpose for the stage. He 
is at one moment, when he talks, an object 
of our admiration; at another, when he 
acts, of onr contempt. He isa true lover, 
and yet a contradiction to the experience of 
all true love in noble natures ; he can stoop 
to a mean calculating revenge. We lose 
sympathy with him as a hero, for the very 
moment of his greatest triumph is the mo- 
ment of his defeat. After his noblest burst 
of eloquence, in the marriage scene, he 
leaves the stage, driven from it by 
an indignant soldier and the rebuke of a 
woman. Compare this with the magna- 
nimity of a similar character, Claude Mel- 
notte, (of which we suspect this to bea 
stage variation.) They both are wounded 
in love. The peasant bends to a measure 
of temporary expediency, but at once re- 


——— 
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nounces the deceit. He too acquires glory | 
in the interval before his return ; but when | 
he comes back, it is to lay all his conquests | 
at the feet of the lady he could not have | 
courted in his simple character as a man. | 
For which have the audience most sympa- | 
thy ? | 

It is but fair to remind the reader that | 
Mordaunt acts under an error. He fancies, | 
he says, that he has been administering | 
justice, and he finds that it is revenge.— | 
The shades of pride and disappointment are | 
nicely discriminated, and the tragedy ends | 


in a late repentance. 

Of the sentiment and language of the | 
play we propose to give the reader a few | 
specimens. Mr. Emerson, the other day, | 
in one of his lectures remarked with regret, | 
how soon life in this country reached its | 
goal; how soon hope, effort, and all the | 
living faculties of aman were extinguished. | 
The youth ceased to aspire from the time | 
he engaged in a particular business, the | 
crowning event of his life was his moving | 
to a new town, his joining an Association, | 
getting into a Temperance Society, or get- | 
ting out of one, and that in one event wo- | 
men mostly seemed to resign all individu- | 
alism and progress—when they got mar- | 
ried. Our author has struck upon the | 
same idea, and eloquently painted the one 
act of woman. Mabel thus speaks : 


He whom my will shall for its King elect 

Must bring me something more than that I have; 

Women who marry, seldom act but once ; 

Their lot is, ere they wed, obedience 

Unto a Father; thenceforth to a Husband; 

But in the one election which they make,— 

Choice of a mate for life and death, and Heaven,— 

They may be said to act. The man they wed 

Is as the living record of their deed. If he be base 

It veils their deed with shame, if he be great 

Encircles it with glory ; and if good 

Haloes it with religion. Wouldst thou know 

Whom I would have to be my husband, Sire? 

In brief terms I will sketch him. He shall be 

High born, handsome, I’d rather—but at least 

With features lit up by the sacred light 

Which makes the elect band of noble men! 

Whose history is the world’s, and whose high 
names 

Linked close with empires, sound—their synony- 
mes,— 

With eye that quails not in the war, with voice 

That thrills the popular ear, and o’erawes Senates, 

And of a wide, ceaseless benevolence 

Bounded but by the walls of the great world ; 

And oh! whene’er affection breathed his name, 

Or mind did homage to it, should my heart 

Rush back to the bright hour when first it chose 
him, 

Saying it was My Act! 


Mordaunt is a politician noble enough 
to disdain partizanship. He thus speaks: 


I say I have no party, 
You and your friends of late have striven hard 
For certain end which I approved; ’t was fit 
That I should aid you—so far travel with you 
As one road served us both.—Therefore have I 
Enter’d in league with you? or am I bound 
To follow where your trumpet blows, and fight 
With whom you listto bid me? Have I sworn 
To shut my eyes to all the greatness grows 
In one half of the empire? that’s the oath 
Ta’en by the Partizan. 





Are we not afterwards disappointed, 
when at the conclusion of this very scene 
he avows a principle of expediency like 
this : 

I'll deal with the world | 

As the world deals with me,—if well, its friend,— 

If otherwise—but for the day ’t is said 

Sufficient is the evil. 

Though, by the way, the grave delicacy 
of this passage was one of the finest por- 
tions of Forrest’s acting. 

Here is more of the wisdom of the new 
politician or rather, as yet, the new philoso- 
pher. 

What is the end 

Of all true policy, if it be not 

To work out Poetry in aet?—To feel 

A deep and constant love for humankind ;— 

A sense of Beauty’s presence, not alone 

In lofty show, but inits latent haunts 

Which few investigate,—the humble hut 

And bosom meanly clad: worship of Justice ; 

The warm emotion of an uncheck’d Nature 

Which riseg as by instinct against wrong ;— 





| less than upon the most effective. 
an elaborate study, where there was noth- 


These are the elements of Poetry. 

Is that Man fit to be a Statesman, think you, 
Whose heart is strange to them? 

Tis our Time’s curse 

That under worship of the selfish Idol 

We designate the Practical, it scoffs 

At the sweet lore taught in the Poet’s page, 
And deems the pictures of heroic men, 

The generous, the high-hearted, and the pure, 
The idle coinage of a dreamy brain; 

And yet what art so practical as that 

Which showing what men should be, nourishing 
Feelings of goodness, beauty, bravery, 

By portriature of those possessing them, 
Describes the mental model of a world 

After which it were well that ours were fashioned ? 


Here is a passage that is a vindication of 
the modern manners and costume of the 
play. 

THE ROMANCE OF MODERN LIFE. 


Morpaunt. I have known heroines in this mod- 
ern time,— 
Think you some patient wife, who meekly bears, 
By her hearth’s solitude, the cold neglect 
Of him, who swore to foster her; fulfils 
Duty’s behests, with uncumplaining toil ; 
Restrains the sigh, her bitter fate would prompt; 
Loving, though unbeloved, so bearing slight, 
Should teach her slighter, kindness.—Is she nct 
A heroine ? 
Mase. Intruth I think she is! 
Mor. Ay, there are homesteads, which have wit- 
nessed deeds 
That battle fields, with all their bannered pomp, 
Have little to compare with. Life’s great play 
May, so it have an Actor great enough, 
Be well performed upon a humble staze. 
. * * * * 


The forms 

Of the heroic change from age to age, 

The spirit in the forms remains the same. 

This is the moment of Mordaunt’s re- 
venge. 

Ihave not sought for vengeance in this act. 

My life, my energies, my talents all 

Did I task for the deed! Such apparatus 

Was meant for nobler uses, than belong 

To a mere private feud—but I have fought 

A battle for high principles, and taught 

Convention, when it dares to tread down Man, 

MAN SHALL ARISEIN TURN, AND TREAD IT DowN! 

As for this lady !—she has never loved me, 

Nor have I lately sought to win her love: 

I would not wreak on her such wretchedness, 

As she caused me for pastime! I have done, 

My mission is fulfilled. (Moves towards the door.) 

Pierpont, (Aalf drawing his sword)— 

You shall not quit this house, until you answer, 

For this indignity ! 

Maze. Upon your life, 

Injure him not,—put up your sword, I say,— 

(Mordaunt regards her earnestly.) 

He is not worthy of it! 

The play is written throughout in this 
easy strain of harmonious blank verse, and 
loses nothing in the feeling, judicious reci- 
tation of Forrest. The care bestowed by 
this actor upon the minor passages is not 
It was 


ing defective, nothing redundant. There 
would have been every temptation with an 
actor less willing than Forrest to trust to 
nature, to exaggerate certain portions, and 
bring down the noise of the house, the 
more as the character, (as we have shown) 
is partly under a cloud, and does not pre- 
sent the best front to the audience. But 
even Mordaunt’s success was the measur- 
ed triumph of a calculated scheme of re- 
venge, and when he finds that it was alla 
mistake, and the conventional position he 
had assumed crumbles before higynatural 
feelingsas a man, the actor was got a whit 
behind the author in the exhibition of the 
gentlest tenderness. 

Miss Clifton’s Mabel. was characterized 
by grace and delicacy. 

By a new arrangement of the house (we 
believe) the noisy boys were ousted from 
the pit and confined to a pen in the gallery. 
During the first acts they exhibited some 
very fine specimens of catcalls, an immemo- 
rial privilege in the Bowery; but it was 
perhaps the best criticism upon Forrest’s 
performance, that when the real interest of 
the play commenced with the third act, 
they lost all power of voice and became 
like the rest, all eyes and ears. 


of the curtain Forrest was called fur, and 
came forward to announce the piece for re- 
petition. 





Tue Park Tueatre.—As a counter at- 
traction, the Park has produced Booth in 
Richard II]., King Lear, and other parts, 
and we understand that on the first night 
he was quite “inthe vein.” A fresh Lon- 
don farce has been acted, with Placide, 
Fisher, Abbott, and Miss Buloid. It could 
not be livelier. Cousin Lambkin is one of 
those ingenious charades of misunderstand- 
ing where each party is mistaken for an- 
nother, through every possible combination 
of characters. Enlarge the number of 
dramatis persone, and there is no reason 
these perplexities should not go on till the 
next morning. Squire Mulberry has a 
ward to marry, and expects cousin Doctor 
Lambkin to come up and take her off his 
hands. He has a niece, moreover, with 
expectations from him, with a fighting hus- 
band, and old Mulberry has a horror of 
duels. The niece comes up with her re- 
lation Lambkin, and in her hesitation to 
give an account of her husband, (absent in 
a duel) the tame Doctor is mistaken for 
him, and when the husband does come 
along, he, of course, has to be Cousin 
Lambkin. The husband does not relish a 
second Captain, and the lover another 
Lambkin. The confusion reaches _ its 
height when old Mulberry sends off the 
supposed husband and wife to bed—an oc- 
currence which is interrupted by supper 
and the arrival of an officer for the duellist. 
Old Mulberry, to find out his business, 
pretends to be Captain himself.’ He is ar- 
rested, and the story with him. With 
Fisher for the Squire, Placide for the 
Doctor, and Abbott for the Captain, there 
is no flagging. 





Tue Oxrmpic.—We owe Mitchell an 
apology for not having mentioned his little 
bijou of a theatre before; but it would 
have been purely out of compliment to him, 
for the public need no encouragement to 
go there. Go when you will, you are al- 
ways sure at the Olympic of a laugh on the 
stage, with something gay and pretty, and 
a sympathetic crowd inthe boxes. A pun 
or jest is never lost for want of a good na- 
tured echo from the audience. The small- 
ness of the theatre seems to hit the true 
focus of merriment. People go to the 
Olympic for the enjoyment of the present 
moment, not to think of the performance 
the next morning. 

Mitchell, as a manager, rivals a French 
cook in the variety and gusto of his dishes. 
He has the art of putting each of his com- 
pany in the best possible position, and 
though he has no very great actors he has 
no very bad ones. There is undoubtedly 
much better acting at the Park Theatre, 
and alongside of it there is undoubtedly 
much worse. Mitchell isa host, a theatre 
in himself. Of his late performances, his 
deaf waiter, which has damnable iteration 
in it, as Fallstaff says, and his Grandfather 
Whitehead, (that shows his versatility, 
though it has some false iawy are his 
best. Miss Taylor sings and looks pretti- 
ly ; Mrs. Timm’s very name makes her a 
pet ; Graham’s cheeks are good for a roar 
in the pit any hour in the evening ; Nick- 
enson cultivates the eccentric; Walcot is 
always‘indispensable, and altogether, with 
a reasonable allowance for extravagance, 
the Olympic is a very gratifying establish- 
ment. 





At the Bowery THeatre, the attraction 
of the week has been a dramatic attempt 
upon Bulwer’s Last of the Barons. We 
have not had time to go and see the repre- 
sentation, but the novel has a great deal of 





‘ees capability, and they make the 


The house was crowded, and at the fall) most of such things at the Bowery, 
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Mr. W. King’s Concert at the Apollo Rooms, on 
Tuesday Evening, March 28, was numerously at- 
tended, notwithstanding that Mr. Russell gave the 
first of his musical entertainments at Niblo’s, on 
the same evening. He was assisted in the vocal 
department by Mrs. Loder, Mrs. Horn, the Misses 
Watson, Messrs. Salamonski, Raymond and Mas- 
set; in the instrumental by Messrs. Timm, Al- 
pers, Marks, and Kyle. 

Mrs. Loder sang the grand scena from De Freis- 
chutz with more energy and feeling than we have 
been in the habit of supposing she possessed ; we 
would pray her to recollect, however, that an in- 
terpolated note is always out of place in Weber’s 
music, and that of all places, the prayer, in this 
scena is one where any ornament is least required. 
She was far more happy in the scena from Obe- 
ren, which was an extremely fine piece of 
singing. 

Mrs. Horn sang a Polish Air (The Crocovienne) 
with variations, and also Lizt’s song of the Wane 
derer, (accompanied by Kyle,) with her usual good 
taste and expression. The former of these con- 
tains some very difficult passages, the neatness of 
the execution of which did Mrs. Horn great 
credit. 

The Misses Watson possess good voices, which 
give evidence of careful tuition, and they sung the 
duet from Norma very nicely. These young artistes 
will, we trust, outgrow their rather unpleasant 
habit of swaying themselves to and fro while they 
sing. 

Mr. Salamonski sang the Barcarole from La 
Straniera of Donezetti, and we refrain from saying 
any thing about it for two reasons; first, because we 
heard he was laboring under a severe cold, and, 
secondly, we understand him to be amateur and not 
professional. 

Mr. Raymond was encored in the scena from the 
Somnambula. It is long since we have heard a 
more beautiful quality of voice than that possessed 
by this gentleman. Itis one that, with careful 
study, may enable its owner to become great in his 

profession, but without which will only cause the 
listener to regret that so great a boon should have 
been bestowed on one who neglected to make the 
use of it he might have done. 

Mr. Masset sang a ballad not at all adapted to his 
style, which is too crude to give effect to the sen- 
timental. This gentleman possesses a fine organ, 
and his intonation is naturally correct ; his chief 
wants are flexibility and finish. 

The beneficiary himself played a duet with Mr. 
Timm, and init, as well as in his solo, gave evi- 
dence of great practice. We always feel certain 
that this gentleman will nct fail of executing the 
difficulties he attempts, but he seems to us to lack 
something of that Promethean fire which assiduity 
alone can never acquire. 

Messrs. Alpers and Timm, in their duets, al- 
ways remind us of the Siamese Twins, for they ap- 
pear as if actuated by one mind. The style in 
which they executed the variations on an air frem 
Zampa, left nothing to be wished. 


Mr. Marks played one of De Beriot’s airs with 
variations, in astyle we were not prepared to ex- 
pect from him. His bowing is remarkably free, 
and his tone pure and powerful. We fancied that 
he was a little nervous, and that he took the quick 
variations a trifle too fast, giving them in 
some degree an appearance of scrambling.— 
We well know how little incitement there is in 
this city for a solo violin player to pursue 
his branch of the art in the hope that the 
reward, even in appreciation, will be adequate 
to the patience and practice required, but we hope 
that one who can do so well as Mr. Marks, will 
net stop short or allow himself in any degree to 
get careless, as none know better than himself that 
the applause or censure of one judicious hearer 
who may be present, outweighs a whole theatre full 
of those groundlings who, for the most part, are 
pleased with inexplicable dumb show and noise. 

Mr. Kyle played a Concerto of Nichelson with 
his accustomed ability. Wecannot accord to the 
author the best possible taste for putting together 


*sLacidarem” and “ Roslin Castle,” but be that 
as it may, Mr. Kyle did them both justice ; histone 
and taste are both excellent, and we trust he will 
forgive our suspecting that these two good qualities 
are not accompanied with quite as much assiduity 
in practice as they deserve. His accompaniment to 
the song of the Wauderer, was in its way, the most 
beautiful thing we have listened to tor many a day. 

We are sorry to say that Hummel’s military 
septuor, announced to be played by Messrs. Timm, 
Kyle, Scaur, Mason, Marks, Musgriff and G. Lo- 
der, and which we will own we looked forward to 
as the gem of the evening, was not given, but 
apologised for, as the parts were left up town—a 
piece of carelessness in management which de- 
serves severe censure. 





We attended the third Scottish musical enter- 
tainment given by Mr. Clirehugh and the Misses 
Cumming, at the Apollo rooms, on Wednesday, 
29th March, and were confirmed in the opinion 
that we formed on the first occasion that we heard 
them, viz: that they are very tolerable amateur 
singers, but nothing more. Se long as they are 
content with singing melodies, without any at- 
tempt at ornament, we are pleased; for there is a 
charm in the singularly happy manner in which 
the poetry is wedded to the music in Scottish 
songs, which has its chiet cause in its very sim- 
plicity ; but, alas! the Misses C. are occa- 
sionally induced to attempt certain cadences 
and shakes, which would only mar the effect 
if well done, but which when not wholly success- 
ful are very great unkindnesses to the reputation ot 
the author, whose work they are (perhaps unin- 
tentionally) injuring. We remember hearing C. 
M. Von Weber say to Mrs. Wood, (then Miss Pa- 
ton,) during a rehearsal of the opera of Oberon, 
‘«* Madam, you do give yourself too much trouble.” 
If this were applicable to such florid music, how 
mueh more must it be so to Scottish song! Even 
this, however, does not grate upon our feelings, so 
much as the very peculiar arrangements of some 
of the songs as duets. Take asan example, ‘“‘The 
Lass o’ Gowrie,” and ‘* Weel may the Keel row ;” 
the latter of which we recollect, when quite a 
child, hearing sung, and very differently from the 
manner of the Misses C., bya native of Cumber- 
land, who was a perfect chronicler of northern 
ditties. 

Miss M. A. Cumming, whose voice is decidedly 
a contralto, would do well to sing her songs in 
general, at least a note lower. This was very per- 
ceptible in ‘* Jessie the flower of Dumblane.” 

Mr. Clirehugh has much improved ; he sang 
more in tune, and did not strain his voice, as he 
did on the former occasion. His manner of 
giving ‘Jean Linn,” “*When the kye come hame,” 
and ‘*Mary o’ Castle Cary,’’ deserves great praise. 
The last song he commenced (in a way peculiarly 
his owr.) about a third or fourth higher than the 
chord which the accompanist gave him, and we 
rather trembled for fear he might carry away part 
of the top of his head ; but, by a slight variation 
in one part of the melody, rather more judicious 
than classical, he got to an end without any catas- 
trophe. 

The less we say about the glee ‘‘ There’s nae 
luck about the house,” the better. The programme 
told us that Burns was of opinion that this was one 
of the most beautiful songsin the Scotch, or any 
other language ; but we are persuaded that the 
immortal bard never heard it harmonised in that 
way. Mr. Kyle sung the bass steadily and cor- 
rectly, and from hearing his note, and also the 
melody, we could just form an idea of what the in- 
ner parts were intended to be. Alas! Mr. 
Clirehugh’s tenor part was usually running in oc- 
taves with the treble, occasionally producing an 
effect the sublimity of which may be imagined. 

One word upon the accompaniment of Mr. Wil- 
liams, which was the most curious aud unique 
thing we almost ever listened to, and only to be 
equalled by the facetious way in which he amused 
himself by torturing the piano forte between the 
songs and during the intermission. 





We understand Mr. H. C. ‘limm gives his con- 
cert on Monday, the 17th April. From his well 
known talent the public may confidently expect a 








treat. We believe his new double piano forte, 
with two octaves of pedals, will on this occasion 
be heard for the first time. 





MISCELLANY. 


Answer to the Charades in our last. 

Mr. Editor—Here are the solutions of the Char- 
ades of your correspondents ‘Spass.” **P.” and “S.” 
The ambiguity of the former, renders it difficult to 
translate him. I cannot conceive what he means 
by a person having “‘sap.” His omission of the 
final letter, in the word thick, is inadmissable. 
Honor, Mr. Spass! Play fair. 

First—Merapuysics is a subject upon which 
the human mind has, not undeservedly, expended 
more time than upon any other.(?) The more sap 
one has, the more able he is to shape this subject 
intelligibly to himself, and to reach a position 
whence he can spy its curious details ; though I 
have never yet met a case where this site was at- 
tained. Heat is surprisingly developed in the dis- 
cussion of this subject, and, although I do not know 
that it has ever given rise to a case of phthisic, I 
can confidently affirm that physic Aas often proved 
its beneficial effect upon its advocates. The werld 
has often exclaimed with admiration, “My eye !” 
at the benefits derived from this source. To pre- 
pare himself for attacking this subject, the student 
should first eat ham and pre with the utmost dili- 
gence, until he finds his head sufficiently thic (k) 
when, in time, (if he be indeed called to the work) 
he will find himself as far beyond the world, and 
even his predecessors in ase-ship, as his genius can 
carry him. 

Second —Rum—Ear—Male—Mule—-Samuel— 
Al (1) um—Mare —Ram—Eel—Mere—Err—Salem 
—Jesue—Rue—Rural—Ale—-Ruler—Meal—-Seal 
—Sale—Measure—Alarm—Lame--Ass—Era--Ere 
Muse--Mass—Museum— Mamma—Sue(?)—Usurer 
—Euac (?)—Rule—Une—Lass—JERusaLEM. 

Third—Senate—State—Seat—Talents—Snake-- 
Keen—-Skate—-Task—--Keats—-Kant—- Tales— 
SKENEATELES. c, 


CHARADE—WVames of British Poets. 

1. Ariver inItaly, and one-half the name of a 
fruit. 

2. Three-sevenths of a large number, and twenty 
hundred weight. 

3. Three-fifths of a color, and one-half of an ap- 
pendage to the head. 

4. A rule in arithmetic, a personal pronoun, and 
a member of a family. 

5. A useful animal, and three-fourths of a fruit. 

J. R. 





AN AWKWARD DiscoveRy.—‘t We have reason 
to remember this fete from one untoward circum- 
stance. A friendly neighbor, who, besides visiting 
us frequently with his wife and daughter, was in 
the habit of sending us fruit and dulces (pre- 
serves) more than we could eat, this day, on the 
top of a large, undisposed-of present, sent us a 
huge piece of mukbipoyo. It was as hard as an 
oak plank, and as thick as six of them ; and hav- 
ing already overtasked ourselves to reduce the pile 
on the table, when this came, in a fit of despera- 
tion we took it into the court yard and buried it. 
There it would have remained till this day but for 
a malicious dog which accompanied them on their 
visit; he passed into the court-yard, rooted it up- 
and while we were pointing to the empty plattert 
as our acknowledgment of their kindness, this vil- 
lanous dog sneaked through the saloon and out as 
the front door with the pie in his mouth, apparent, 
ly grown bigger since it was buried — Stephens’s 
Yucatan. 





THE SoutH AmERICAN InpDIAN.—‘‘After this 
we heard music of a different kind. It was the 
lash on the back of an Indian. Looking out into 
the corridor, we saw the poor fellow on his knees 
on the pavement, with his arms clasped around 
the legs of another Indian, so as to present his 
back fair to the lash. At every blow he rose on 
one knee, and sent forth a piercing cry. He seem- 
ed struggling to restrain it, but it burst from him 
in spite of all his efforts. His whole bearing show- 
ed the subdued character of the present Indians ; 
and, with the last stripe, the expression of his face 
seemed that of thankfulness for not getting more. 
Without uttering a word, he crept to the major 
domo, took his hand, kissed it, 2nd walked away. 
No sense of degradation crossed his mind. Indeed, 
so humbled is this once fierce people that they 
have a proverb of their own, ‘los Indios no oigan 





sino porlas nalgas,’ (the Indians cannot hear ex. 
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cept through their backs), and the cura related to 
us a fact which indicates an abasement of character 
perhaps never found in any other people. In a 
village not tar distant, the name of which I have 
lost, they have a fiesta with a scenic representa- 
tion called Shtol. The scene is laid at the time 
of theconquest. The Indians of the village gather 
within alarge place enclosed by poles, and are 
supposed to be brought together by an invasion of 
the Spaniards. An old man rises and exhorts them 
to defend their country ; if need be, to die for it. 
The Indians are roused, but in the midst of his ex- 
hortations a stranger enters in the dress of a Span- 
iard, and armed witha musket. ‘rhe sight of this 
stranger throws them all into consternation; 
he fires his musket, and they fall to the ground. 
He binds the chief, carries him off captive, and 
the play is ended. 

** At no time since my arrival in the country 
had I been so struck with the peculiar constitu- 
tion of things in Yucatan. Originally portioned 
out as slaves, the Indians remain as servants. Ven- 
eration for masters is the first lesson they learn, 
and these masters, the descendants of the terrible 
conquerors, in centuries of uninterrupted peace, 
have lost all the fierceness of their ancestors. 
Gentle, and averse to labor themselves, they im- 
pose no heavy burdens on the Indians, but under- 
stand and humor their ways, and the two races 
move on harmoniously together, ,with nothing to 
apprehend from each jother, forming a simple, 
primitive, and a:most patriarchal state of society ; 


and so strong is the sense of personal security that, | 


notwithstanding the crowd of strangers, and al- 
though every day Don Simon had sat with doors 
open and piles of money on the table, so little 
apprehension was there of robbery that we slept 


without a dooror window locked.”— Stephens’s | 


Yucatan. 





A Cosmopouire.—Mr. George Fisher, as ap- 
peared by his various papers of naturalization, was 
‘‘natural de la ciudad y fortaleza de Belgrada en la 
provincia de Servia del Imperto Ottomano,” or a 
native of the city and fortress of Belgrade, in the 
province of Servia, in the Ottoman Empire. His 
Sclavonie name was Ribar, which in the German 
language means a Fisher, and at school in Austria 
was so translated, from which in the United States 
it became modified to Fisher. At seventeen he 


embarked in a resolution to throw off the yoke of 


the Sultan, but the attempt was crushed, and forty 
thousand Sclavonians, men, women, and children, 
were driven across the Danube, and took refuge in 
the Austrian territory. The Austrian government, 
not liking the presence of so many revolutionistu 
within its borders, authorized the organizing of a 
Sclavonic legion. Mr. Fisher entered it, made a 
campaign in Italy, and, at the endof the year, in 
the interior of the country, where there was no 


danger of their disseminating revolutionary no- | 


tions, the legion was disbanded. After expeditions 
of various kinds along the Danube, in Turkey, to 
Adrianople, and along the Adriatic, he traded 
back, most of the way on foot, until he reached 
Hamburg, where, ia 1815, he embarked for Phil- 
adelphia. Hence he crossed over tothe Ohio river ; 
and in the State of Mississippi, by five years’ resi- 
dence and abjuring all other allegiance, became a 
citizen of the United States. Mexico obtained her 
independence, and he moved on to that country, 
becoming, by due process of law, a Mexican citi- 
zen. Here he established a newspaper, which, 
during the presidency of Santa Anna, became so 
conspicuous for its liberal opinions, that one fine 
morning an officer waited upon him with a paper 
containing permission tor him to leave the country 
*-por el tiempo necessario,” (for the necessary pe- 
riod ;) which, being translated, meant ‘‘not to re- 
turn shortly.” With this, he “sloped” for Texas, 
and became a citizen of that young republic. 

‘*His last allegiance was uppermost ; his feelings 
were all Texan, and he gave us many interesting 
particulars touching the condition and prospect of 
that country. He was, of course, soon at home in 
the politics of Yucatan, and he hag some little 
personal interest in watching them closely; for, 
should Santa Anna regain the ascendency, the cli- 
mate would be altogether too warm forhim. He 
had saddle and bridle, sword and pistols—all that 
he needed except a horse—hanging up in hisroom, 
and at a moment’s notice he was ready to mount 
and ride.”— Stephens’s Yucatan. 





ABouT ComEts.—All the comets hitherto ob- 
served have a small parallax which places them 
far beyond the orbit of the moon. Their apparent 
motion among the stars is subject to regular laws, 
which enable us to predict their whole course 
from a small number of observations. This regu- 
larity and constancy evidently indicate durable 
bodies ; and it is natural to conelude that comets 
are as permanent as the planets, but subject to a 
different kind of movement. 

When we observe these bodies with a telescope, 
they resemble a mass of vapor, at the centre of 
which is commonly seen a nucleus more or less 


distinctly terminated. Some, however, have ap- | 


peared to consist of merely a light vapor without a 
sensible nucleus, since the stars are visible through 
it. When their brightness is greatest they are in 
their perihelion. Coming from the remote regions 


of the heavens they approach, in many instances, 
much nearer the sun than the planets, and then 
recede to much greater distances. The alterna- 
tions of heat and cold thus produced, serve to ex- 
plain the phenomena of the tails of comets. As 
these bodies approach the sun, their heat being 
greatly increased, the most volatile parts must be 
converted into vapor, and this vapor, being ex- 
tremely attenuated and retained by a very feeble 
force, may be supposed to be driven to an inde- 
finite distance by the impulse of the solar rays.— 
This hypothesis suggests also a reason why some 
comets have appeared without a nucleus ; we may 
suppose their mass reduced entirely to vapor by 
excessive heat. 

Comets do not all move from west to east like 
the planets. Their tails begin to appear as the 
bodies approach the sun; their length increases 
with this proximity, and they do not acquire their 
greatest extent till after passing the perihelion. 
The direction is always opposite the sun, forming | 
a curve slightly concave. These results tend to | 
establish the idea suggested by the first considera- | 
tion of the phenomena, viz. that the tails are really 
the effect of the vaporization produced by exces- 
sive heat. The length does not reach its maxi- | 
mum till after passing the perihelion, and then the | 

| 
| 
| 





eomet is most heated and penetrated by the rays of 
the sun; just as the surface of the earth does not | 
attain its highest temperature till after the sum- 
mer solstice. This analogy seems strongly to in- 





dicate that comets, at least before passing their | 
perihelion, are solid bodies progressively heated | 
and totally or partially vaporized. 
| The comets hitherto observed have not produced | 
jany sensible perturbations in the bodies of the 
| planetary system, and, accordingly, we have not 


| been able to determine the mass of any of them; | 
{but we conclude, for this very reason, that their 
masses are very small. The comet of 1770 ap- | 
| proached nearer to the earth than any other 
| hitherto observed, and the earth must consequently 
| have experienced a sensible action, if the mass of 
| the comet bears any proportion to that of the ter- | 
| restrial globe. Ou the supposition that the masses 
| are equal, the action of the comet would have in- 
{creased the duration of the year more than six 

minutes. Now, it is well ascertained from the | 
|comparison of numerous observations made by | 

MM. Delambre and Burckhardt in constructing | 
j their solar tables, that, since 1770, the sidereal 
| year has not beer increased one second. The mass 
lof the comet is, therefore, not 1-5000 (one-five 

thousandth) part of that of the earth. Moreover, 
| if we consider that this comet in 1767 and 1779 
| traversed the system of Jupiter’s satellites without 
| producing tke slightest disturbance, we shall per- | 
ceive that it is still less. We may add that the 
| smallness of the masses of comets is indicated by | 
| the circumstance that they exert no sensible influ- | 
ence upon the planetary motions.—Farrar’s As- | 
tronomy. | 





MARRIAGE STAtTisT1Cs.—The Lancaster Exa- 
miner gives in a tabular form, some interesting facts | 
as to the population of that part of Pennsylvania, | 
taken in relation to the blessed state ef matrimony ; 
of which word, by-the-by, the letter half is, nowe | 
a-days, too often almost all that is made any ac- | 
count of—that half being thought more valuable | 
than the whole. 

The Examiner divides population exactly accor- | 
ding to the female plan of drawing up a census; 
that is, 1t ranges every bedy into twogreat orders— | 
the married and the unmarried ; a mode of division | 
which, we take it, there is hardly any young lady | 
who will not easily comprehend. 

It proceeds to state the whole number of married | 
people in that county as 31,298, including, we pre- 
sume, that class of “widows” (like the wife of | 
| Beppo) who, for the time being, are tethered in | 
that knot tied by the tongue which the teeth cannot | 
unloose. | 

Of this number it estimates the entire sum ot | 





In addition to these classes, it has ascertained 
yet another; those who have married neither 
from passion nor for pelf, but out of curiosity. Of 
these, the returnsgive just 1,530. But as this is a 
motive which operates very unequally upon the 
two sexes, we presume that these are marriages in 
which the males have been passive, or havé.else 
been led by that love of the untried, which now 
manifests itself in the masculine business of poli- 
tics, and havg got married, as sub-treasuries and 
the like are set up, by way of experiment. 

There may be others who have rushed into this 
state of felicity because they were asked, or did 


| not know what to do with themselves, or feared to 


do still worse, or knew not how “to bear the ills 
they had,” or married because they were getting 
old, or yet again because they were young, or (as 
the coroner’s juries say) “‘in a state of mental 
alienation,” in short, tor reasons which nobody 
could ever divine. There may, we say, be other 
classes of cases; but the four already enumerated 
embrace all but the mere anomalies. Well, the 
result, as very exactly arrived at, 1s, of happy 
matches, just 16: which makes precisely four 
aptece for each of the great divisions of the roll. 

It is, however, consolatory to see that there are 
5,600 who are “tolerably happy;” that is, have for- 
titude enough neither to hang nor drown nor run 
away, or whom Christian patience and the thought 
of a better world supports. Besides these favored 
mortals, there — to be 8,404 who are “ happy 
at times”—possibly when asleep, or away from 
home, or if they are deaf or their spouse dumb, or 
such as are subject to fits of catalepsy or other 
visionary states that at times triumph over the 
real. 

Cheerful as all the preceding facts are, we come 
now, however, to the reverse of the picture, the 
wreng side of the tapestry. No mortal happiness 
is perfect. Wedlock itself has its occasional cros- 


| ses. Adamand Eve are said to have had their 


tiffs before they moved out of paradise and located 


|a‘*big survey” somewhere on the Euphrates.— 


Milton praises marriage, but is known to have been 
much henpecked. Cowper also expatiates upon its 
delights ; but, dying a bachelor, must have taken 
them only upon repert. And Campbell, while 
courting, wrote some very pretty things on the 
same score, but lived to marry ashrew. In short, 
there must be some unlucky marriages, if for ,ho- 
thing else merely to make the other sort conscious 
of their own ecstacies, or-for the purpose of fur- 
nishing exceptions enough to show that it was 
possible to be married without being at the very 
summit of unvarying enjoyment. Thus it has, by 
this admirable and accurate statistical inquiry, 
been demonstrated that there are in the county of 
Lancaster some rather ill-assorted matches, not 
exactly answering the description of being ‘* made 
in heaven ;” in a word, 1,629 spouses who are 
‘< perfectly miserable.” 

Wecome next to the results of wedlock in a 
sense which may be called public and political ; 


| that is, governmentally : and it hasbeen found, in 


the county of Lancaster, that out of the 15,649 
cases by the wife, there are just nine husbands 
who are permitted to wear that garment which 
one must not name in the presence of ladies, but 
to the possession of which they all aspire. 

So much for the married ; now for the unhappy 
persons who have not yet joined that ‘ blessed 
companie.” 

Of unmarried adults of both sexes in Lancaster 
the whole number is not quite equal to halt that of 
the married ; a disproportion which can only be 
accounted for by the violent spirit ef imitation 
which the sight of so many examples of matrimo- 
nial enjoyment must produce. Seeing this, it is 
only a wonder that any body remains single there 
a bit longer than is necessary for the preliminary 
operations in white satin, eggs, flour, sugar, and 
rose colored and scented notes, with Cupids adown 
the margins and peeping from the corners. There 
are, it seems, just 14,181 unmarried folks. 

Of this number, no small part is, however, kept 


those who have married for love as 2,350 ;a pro- | up by that incorrigible sort, bent upon being un- 
| portion certainly very large, and which we know | happy, the old bachelors, of which guilty kind of 
| not how to explain, unless Lancaster be a county | people there are no less than 6,783, a painful and 
jin which there lingers a very primitive state of the appalling amount of human wo, certainly. But it 
|manners, or where there is a very great lack of| js at least a comfort to see that there is a far less 
| money; or, lastly, it-estimates all those as “love | sum of this self-inflicted wretchedness, or more 
| matches” where there is love on either side. virtue, or more sense, or more of the marrying 
| But if this computation exhibits some decline of | propensity (whether that spring from love or mo- 
one virtue, the next fact displays large compersat- | ney) among the softer sex, or that the consump- 
ing accessions of another and for more useful one | tion of wives is swifter than that of husbands, or 
—that of prudence; for the number of those who | that the demand and supply of the former commod- 


have preferred a nuptial benediction pronounced | 
by Plutus to one lisped by love is no less than 18,- | 
074. | 

Such being the multitude of those whd, in this | 
tender connexion, have thought that what is de- 
nominated ‘the main chance,” or “the quills,” 
and makes ‘the pot boil,” and ‘the mare go,” 
| should be chiefly looked to, the Examiner finds yet 
another class, who are happier still, and who, in- 
deed, have combined in their wedlock a quantity 
of bliss rather excessive for any mortal lot ; we 
mean those who have been able to marry both for 
love and money ; of whom the number is no less 
than 8,144. Whether, however, the two elements 
have entered equally into these matches, or whe- 
ther they have been made out of a little love and 
much money, the Examiner neglects to inform us, 








ity are more justly balanced. In short, there are 
but forty-nine old maids, each of course, with an 
attendant cat or parrot. 

Of young ladies of all ages, the claim of some 
of whom to that distinction stands upon the firm 
ground of length of title or prescription or imme- 
morial usage, the whole number is given as 6,600. 
That of widows is 404, while the disconsolate of 
the other sex amount to 309. 

Such is the mere muster-roll, or what the French 
books on the Art Military call the personnel, in 
this ancient warfare, always not a little fatal, 
even when least bloody. To describe the more 
active operations—the marchings and counter- 
marchings, the feints, the surprises, the coups de 
main, the sieges, the blockades, the attacks by 
echelon movements, the downright assaults, the 
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routs, the retreats, the mining and counter-min- | 
ing, the calling in of auxiliary forces of mothers, | 
aunts, and cousins, the parks of eye-artillery, the 
musketry of closer fight, the hand-to-hand work | 
when it comes to the actual push of the bayonet, | 
the sighs, the vows, the kneelings, the tears, or at 
least the pocket-handkerchiefs that stand for them; 
and then the smiles more or less bewitching, the 
skilful repulses, the languishings, the well-man- 
aged disdain, the seeming involuntary squeezes, 
the well studied confusions, the blushes made by 
holding the breath, the ambuscades of small favors, 
and the last ruinous victory of the extorted kiss 
—all this would be long, not to speak of the ma- 
chiavelism of confidantes and waiting-maids, and | 
the final diplomacy of those who draw deeds of | 
settlement and trust. So to shorten all this, we| 
must conclude with the following return fatalities, | 
&c. in a tabular form : 
Number of young men now going a courting, in 
Lancaster. .... 
Of which, have 








been accepted...... eecccccces « 63! 
RN CIO nine, 0 hiss isdasnassaicws sag 20 
Number who ere anxious to pop the question, but | 

can’t screw up their courage...... eccccccccce 1010 
Number who have been jilted. ...........0esee00s 85 
Number hunting fortunes. . 0.1... cee eee cece ees 2349 
Number of confirmed old bachelors... .........+- 850 
Of which are not worth having.................. 845! 
Of which would do, asa last resort ....... 2 cece 5 


Number of widowers, who wish to marry again ... 4 
Number of widows do C) do...... 306 
Number of young ladies who are in the market. . . 6,649 | 
Of which have actually had offers.............. 665; 
Of which, waiting in a dreadful suspense ......... 1,610) 
Of which, concluded to accept... 22.2... see. + 1,500} 
Of which, will ask her mother.............+... 
Number of young ladiesin market, with * metallic 
TIN es oo 00 - 000 0 0000000 0 cvcesees ccocees 
Of which hold bank stock. .......ccc000 cscceese 60 
Of which, will heir asmall farmeach.,....-...6: 47) 
Of which, have money at interest................. 40) 
Number of young ladies qualified to make guod wives 6,649 | 
Of which, would darn her husband’s stockings.... 550 


Of which, skillful in astronomy. ............ «- 5,830 | 
Ot which, learned in the languages.............. 4,735] 
Of which, able to spell theirown names......... 562 | 
Of which, know how to waltz...... .e.cessee sees 4,300 


Of which, know how to makea pudding. So eitonn seas 
Of which, know how to turn a spinning wheel.... 40) 
Of which, know how to spend their husband’s money 6,649 | 
Here is a ‘* Lancasterian school” to which our | 
fair young readers wiil, we are sure, be ready to go. | 
—WNVational Intelligencer. | 
| 





Procress or Nevrovocy.—Last Friday, Dr. 
Buchanan made a visit to Salem, at the request of 
many who felt an interest in his science. In the} 
evening a select company of seventy or eighty of | 
the principal citizens assembled to learn the na- | 
ture of the new science. Several impressible per- | 
sons, we are informed, were found in the compa- | 
ny, who were believed to be suitabie subjects for | 
the illustration of his principles, and some of them | 
consented to undergo experiments. Upon trial,a 
young gentleman anda young lady, the former ap- | 
parently nineteen or twenty, and the latter about | 
fourteen years of age, appeared to ve very sensibly | 
excited by touching the different parts of the head. | 
After a brief explanation of the objects and prin- | 


| cious grapes, the sweetest roses, and the handsom- 


5| believe it most readily. 


| Marietta was a wonder of wonders, which the 


THE BROKEN CUP. 


(Translated from the German‘ expressly for the Pathfinder) 

(There is known, under this name, a short piece by the 
author of Lirrte Kate of Heilbronn. That and the tale 
which here follows, originated in an incident which took 
place at Bern in the year 1802. Henry Von Kleist, and 
Ludwig Wieland, the son of the poet, were both friends of 
the writer,in whose chamber hung an engraving called La 
CRUCHE CaAssEeE, the persons andcontents of which resem- 
bled the scene set forth below under the head of Tne Tri- 
BuNAL. The drawing, full of expression, gave great delight 
to those who saw it, and led to many conjectures as to its 
meaning. The three friends, in sport agreed that they 
would each one commit to writing, his peculiar interpre- 
tation of its design. Wieland promised a satire; Von 
Kleist threw off a comedy ; and the author of the follow- 
ing tale, what is here given.] 

MARIETTA, 

It is true NApouxe is only a very little place 
on the bay of Cannes: yet it is pretty well known 
through all Provence. It lies in the shade of 
lofty evergreen palms, and darker orange trees. 
But that alone would not make it renowned. It 
is said, that there are grown there the most lus- 
est girls. Ido’nt know this; in the meantimeI 
Pity itis that Napoule is 
so smal], and cannot produce enough of luscious 
grapes, fragrant roses, and handsome maidens ; 
especially as we might then get some of them in| 
our own country. | 

As, since the foundation of Napoule all the Na- 
poulese women have been beauties, so the little 


chronicles of the place declare. She was called 
the little Marietta; yet she was not smaller thana 
girl of seventeen or thereabouts ought to be, seeing 
that her forehead just reached up to the lips ofa 
grown man. 

The chronicles aforesaid had yery good ground 
for speaking of Marietta. I, had I stood in the 
shoes of the chronicler, would have done the same. 
For Marietta, who until lately had lived with her 
mother Manon at Avignon, when she came back 
to her birth place, quite upset the whole village. 
Not however the houses, but the people and their 
heads; and not the heads of all the people, but of 
these particularly, whose heads and hearts are al- 
ways in great danger, when in the neighborhood of 
two bright eyes. I know very well that such a 
position is no joke. 


Mother Manon would have done much better if 


ciples of neurology, the Doctor proceeded to his| she had remained at Avignon. But she had been 


If Marietta walked into the church, all hearts 
(that is, of the young people) forgot Heaven; all 
eyes turned from the Saints, and the worshipping 
finger wandered idly among the pearls of the rosa- 
ry. This must certainly have provoked much 
sorrow, at least, among the pious. 


The maidens of Napoule particularly, became 
very devout about this time, for they the most of 
all, took the matter to heart. And they were not 
to be blamed for it; for since the advent of Mari- 
etta, more than one prospective groom had become 
cold, and more than one worshipper’ of some be- 
loved one, quite inconstant. There were bicker- 
ings and reproaches on all sides, many tears, per- 
tinent lectures, and rejections. The talk was no 
longer of marriages but of separations. They be- 
gan to return their pledges of truth, rings, ribbons, 
&c. The old persons took part with their chil- 
dren; criminations and strife spread from house to 
house: it was most deplorable. 

Marietta is the cause of all, said the pious maid- 
ens, first; then the mothers said it; then the 
fathers took it up; and finally, all—even the young 
men. But Marietta, shielded by modesty and in- 
nocence, like the petals of the rose bud in its dark 
green calix, did not suspect the calamity of which 
she was the occasion, and continued good to every 
body. This touched the young men, who said, 
‘*why complain of the pure and harmless child— 
she is not guilty!” Then the fathers said the 
same thing; then the mothers took it up; 
and finally, all—even the pious maidens. For let 
who would talk with Marietta, she was sure to gain 
their love. So before half a year had passed, every 
body had spoken to her, and every body loved her. 
But she did not suspect that she was the object of 
such general love, as she had not before suspected 
that she was the object of dislike. Does the dark 
violet, hidden in the down trodden grass, think 
how precious it is? 

Now, every one wished to make amends for the 
injustice they had done Marietta. Sympathy deep- 
ened the tenderness of their regard. Every where 
Marietta found herself greeted ina more friendly 
way than ever ; she was more cordially welcomed; 
more heartily invited to the rural sports and dan- 
Ces. 

ABOUT THE WICKED COLIN. 


All men, however, are not endowed with sympat- 
hy; but some have hearts hardened like Pharaoh’s. 
This arises, no doubt, from the natural depravity 





experiments, and gave the most convineing evi- | 


deuce of the truth of his discoveries. Out of some 


twenty or thirty experiments in exciting the or- | Napoule an estate consisting of some vine-hills, and | 


gans, not a single failure occurred. The display | 
of the different feelings in the countenance, man- | 
ners and language was complete and highly grati- | 
fying tothe company. To show that the results| 
were not produced either by imagination or by | 
leading questions, Dr. Buchanan communicated 
his design to some of the gentlemen, before making 
each experiment, and kept the subjects entirely 
ignorant ef the expected effect. For instance, he 
wrote upon aslip of paper that he would produce | 
sickness in the young lady, and without saying a| 
word proceeded to excite organs which produce 
that effect. In less than a minute she appeared’to 
be fainting, and the operation was instantly chang- 
edsoas to restore her. A written request was 
sent tothe Doctor that he would excite heat and 
cold in the young gentleman. The experiment 
was tried: and when asked how he felt, he replied 
that one operation made him cold, and the other 
made him warm. Most of the experiments were 
made upon organs entirely foreign to the phreno- 
logical system, and known only to Dr. Buchanan. 
After receiving some cautions against the excessive 
practice’ of mesmerism, and some directions to 
the best method of conducting neurological expe- 
riments, the company dispersed, highly gratified 
with the interesting scenc.— Boston Post. 





AMERICAN PROFESSIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
1n Evrope.—The Medical and Surgical Journal, 
states that Dr Thomas Sewall, of the city of Wash- 
ington, on» of the Faculty of Columbian College, 
whose writings are extensively circulated, and 
whose reputation as a philanthropist is intimately 
connected with the great temperance reformation, 
will sail for Europe in the course of a few weeks, 
He will go in company with Judge Story, of the 


left a small inheritance, by which she received at which has come upon men in consequence of the 





Supreme Court of the United States, the most 
celebrated author on jurisprudence America has 
yet produced. 





A Vereran.—There is a turkey in Fairie’d, 
Vt., that has been shot at 224 times, at shooting 
matches in various towns of Essex county, and 


has yielded to its owner a profit of $14, 


a house that lay in the shadow of a rock, between 
certain olive trees and Africanacacias. This is a 
kind of thing that no unprovided widow ever re- 
jects ; and, accordingly, in her own estimation, 
she was as rich and happy as though she were 
the Countess of Proverce or something like it. 

So much the worse was it for the good people of 
Napoule. They never suspected their misfortune, 
not having read in Homer, how a single pretty | 
woman had filled all Greece and Lesser Asia with | 
discord and war. 





HOW THE MISFORTUNE CAME ABOUT. 

Scarcely had Marietta been fourteen days, in the | 
house between the olive trees and the African | 
acacias, that every young man of Nanoule did not | 
know that she lived there, and that there hardly | 


lived inall Provence, amore charming girl than the | 
one in that said house. 

Went she through the village, sweeping lightly 
along like an angel with clothes on, her frock | 
fluttering in the breeze, with its pale-green bod. | 
dice, and orange leaves and rese buds upon the bo- | 
som of it, and flowers and ribbons waving about her 
straw bonnet, which shaded her beautiful fea- | 
tures,—ah, then, the grave old men spoke out, and | 
the young ones were struck dumb, And every | 
where, right and left, little windows and doors | 
were opened with “a good morning,” or **a good 
evening, Marietta,” as it might be, while she smil- 
ing, nodded right and left. 


- 
o 





i 


* A friend who is competent to the task has promised us | 
@ Series of humorous tales from the German. Theone he! 
begins with has been often published before, but loses none | 


edition of the works of Zschokke. 


of its merit on that account. It is here taken from the ast | 





fall of Adam, so that the practice of wicked- 
ness is a part of the established order of the 
world. 

A remarkable example of this hardness of heart 
was given by one Colin, who was the richest farm- 
er and proprietor in Napoule, and whose vineyards 
and olive gardens, whose lemon and orange trees 
could hardly be counted inaday. One thing par- 
ticularly demonstrates the perverseness of his dis- 
position ; he was twenty-seven years old, and had 
never yet asked for what purpose girls had been 
made! 

True, all the people, especially women of a cer- 
tain age, willingly forgave him this sin, and looked 
upon him as one of the best young men under the 
sun. His figure, his tresh unrestrained manner, 
his look, his laugh, had the good fortune to gain 
him the favorable opinion of the aforesaid people, 
who would have forgiven him, had there been oc- 
casion, any one of the deadly sins. But the decis- 
ion of such judges is not always to be trusted. 

While both old and young at Napoule had be. 
come reconciled to the innocent Marietta, and 
proffered their sympathies, Colin was the only one 
who had no pity upon the poor child. Turned they 
the conversation towards Marietta, he was dumb 
asa fish. Met he her in the street, he became 
suddenly red and white with anger, and cast side 
long glances at her of the most malicious kind. 

If, at evening, the young people met upon the 
sea shore near the old castle ruins, for sprightly 
pastimes, or rural dances, or to sing catches, 
Colin was the loudest among them. But as soon 
as Marietta arrived the rascally fellow grew still 
and all the gold in the world could’nt make him 
sing. Pity upon his dear voice! Every body 
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listened to it so willingly, and its store of songs | 
was endless. | 
All the maidens looked kindly upon Colin, and 
he was friendly with all. He had, as we have | 
said, a roguish leer, which the lasses feared and | 
loved; and when he smiled, it was so sweet, | 


they would have had it painted. But, as might 


livres.” Then all became silent and went away. 
When no other Napoulese stood before the shop, 
Colin came stealthily, threw the merchant a hund- 
red livres upon the counter, had the cup put ina 
box well packed with cotton, and bore it away.— 
His evil plans no man guessed. 

Near Napoule, on his way home, it being al- 


| 
naturally be expected, the offended Marietta did | ready dusk, he met old Jacques, the Justice’s ser- 


not look kindly upon him. And in that she was | 
perfectly right. Whether he smiled or not it was | 
all the same to her. As tohis roguish leer, why | 
she would never hear it mentioned; and therein | 


too she was perfectly right. When he told a tale, 


vant, returning from the fields. Jacques was a very 
good man, but excessively stupid. 

“I will give thee a drink-fee, Jacques,” said 
Colin, “if thou wilt bear this box to Manon’s 
house, and leave it there ; and if any one sheuld 


(and he knew thousands) and every body listened, | see you and enquire from whom the box came, 


| 
} 


she nudged her neighbor, or perhaps threw tufts | say, “‘ a stranger gave it to me.” But never disclose 


of grass at Peter or Paul, and laughed and chat- | uy name, or I will always hate thee.” 


tered and did not listen to Colin at all. This be- | 
havior quite provoked the proud fellow, so that he | 
would break off in the middle of his story, and stalk | 
sullenly away. | 
Revenge is sweet. The daughter of mother Ma- | 
non well knew how to triumph. Yet Marietta 
was a right good child and tender at heart. If} 
Colin was silent, it gave her pain. If he was down, | 
cast, she refused to laugh. 
did not stay long behind: but hurried to her home, | 
and wept tears of repentance, more beautiful than | 


those of the Magdalen, although she had not | 


sinned like the Magdalen. 
THE CUP. 


Went he away, she | 


This Jacques promised, took the drink-money 
and the box, and went with it towards the little 
dwelling, between the olive trees and the African 
acacias. 

THE CARRIER. 


Before he arrived there, his master, Justice 
Hautmartin, met him, and asked, ‘* Jacques, what 
art thou carrying ?” 

“‘A box for mother Manon. 
say from whom it comes.”’ 

“© Why not?” 

*¢ Because Mr. Colin would always hate me.” 

‘It is well that thou canst be silent. But it is 


But, sir, I cannot 


| already late; give me the box, for I am going to- 


The pastor of Napoule, namely, Father Jerome, | morrow to see Mrs. Manon ; I will deliver the box 
was an old man of seventy, who possessed all the | toher, and not betray that it came from Colin. It 


Virtues of a saint, and only ene failing, which was, | 
that by reason of his advanced years, he was. hard | 
ot hearing. But, on that very account, he preached | 
the more acceptably to the children of his bap- | 
tism and blessing. True, he preached only of two 
subjects, as if they comprehended the whole of 
religion. It was either, ‘Little children, love 
one another,” or it was, ‘‘ Mysterious are the ways 
of Providence.”” And truly there is so much 
Faith, Love and Hope in these, that one might ata 
pinch be saved by them. The little children loved 
one another most obediently, and trusted in the | 
ways of Providence.—Only Colin, with his flinty 
heart, would know nothing of it: for even when 
he professed to be friendly, he entertained the | 
deepest malice. | 

The Napoulese went to the annual market or fair 
of the city of Vence. Itis truly a joyful time, and 
if there is little gold, there is much goods. Now 
Marietta and mother Manon, went to the Fair also, 
and Colin too was there. He bought a great many | 
curiosities and trifles for his friends—but for Ma- 
rietta he would not spend a farthing. And yet 
he was always at her elbow. But he did not speak 
to her, nor she to him. It was easy to be seen, 
that he was brooding over some scheme of wick- 
edness. 

Mother Manon stood motionless before a shop, 
and exclaimed * oh! Marietta, see that beautiful 
cup! A queen would not be ashamed to touch it 
with her lips. Only see: the edge is of dazzling 
gold, and the flowers on it, though only painted, 
could not bloom more beautifully in the garden. 
And in the midst, Paradise! pray see, Marietta, 
how the apples are smiling on the trees. They 
are verily temping. And Adam cannot withstand 
it, as the enchanting Eve offers him one for food. 
And pray see, how prettily the little frisking lamb | 
skips around the old tiger,and the snow-white 








dove with its golden green throat stands there | 


before the vulture, as if she would caress him !” 

Marietta could not look enough. «Had I such 
a cup, mother,” said she, ** it is far too beautiful 
to drink out of : I would place my flowers in it and 
constantly gaze on Paradise. Weare at the fairin 
Vence, but when I look on the picture, I feel as 
if I were in Paradise.” 

So spoke Marietta, and called all her compan- 
ions to the spot, to gaze in wonder at the cup: 
and soon the young men also joined the maidens, 
and at length almost half the inhabitants of Na- 
poule were assembled before the wonderfully beau- 
titul cup. But wonderfully beautiful was it mainly 
from its inestimable, translucent porcelain, with 
gilded handles and glowing colors. Tinmidly they 
ask the merchant: “Sir, how dear?’ And he 
answered ; ‘Among friends, it is wortha hundred 


will spare thee a walk, and furnish me a good ex- 
cuse.’” 

Jacques gave the box to his master, whom he 
was accustomed to obey in all things, without 
reply. The Justice bore it into his chamber, 
and looked at its in the light with great interest. 
On the lid was neatly written with red chalk : 
‘For the lovely and beloved Marietta.” But Herr 
Hautmartin well knew that this was only mischief 
in Colin, and that some knavish trick lurked be- 
hind. He therefore opened the box carefully, for 
fear a mouse or rat were concealed init. But when 
he beheld the wondrous cup, which he also had 
seen at Vence, he was heartily frightened, for 
H+zr Hautmartin was equally skilled in right 
and in wrong, and knew that the inventions and 
devices of the human heart were evil from youth 
upward. He saw at once, that Colin designed to 
bring misfortune upon Marietta, by means of the 


cup: perhaps to give out, when it was in her | 


hands, that it was the present of some successful 


| lover in the town, or the like, so that all decent 


people must have kept aloof from Marietta. There- 
fore Herr Hautmartin resolved, in order to obvi- 
ate all evil thoughts, to profess himself the 
giver. Besides, he leved Marietta, and would 
gladly have seen her observe more strictly the say- 
ings of the grey-headed priest, Jerome, towards 
himself, ‘* Little children love one another.” In 
truth, Herr Hautmartin was a little child of fifty 
years old, and Marietta thought the saying applied 
notto him. On the contrary, mother Manon 


found that the Justice was aclever little child, | 
had gold and reputation in all Napoule, from one | 


end of the village to the other. And when the 
Justice spoke of marriage, and Marietta for fear 


|ran away, mother Manon remained sitting, and | 


| feared not the tall, staidgentleman. It must also 


| person. And although Colin might be the hand- 
| somest man in the village, yet the Justice far 


years, and a great, big nose. Yes, this nose, 
which always went before the Justice like a her- 
ald, to proclaim his approach, was a real elephant 
among human noses. 

With this elephant, his good purpose, and the 
cup, the Justice went the following morning to 
the house between the olive trees and-the African 
acacias. ; 

‘* For the beautiful Marietta,” said he, ** nothing 
is tome too costly. Yesterday you admired the 
cup at Vence: allow me to day, lovely Mari- 
etta,to lay it and my devoted heart at your 
feet.” 

Manon and Marietta were transported and as- 
tounded, when they beheld the cup. Manon’ 








be confessed, that there were no faults in his | 


surpassed himin two things, namely, number of 


eyes glistened with delight ; but Marietta turned 
and said, ‘‘I can neither take your heart or cup.” 
Then was mother Manon angry, and cried 
out : 

«But I accept heart and cup. O, thou little 
fool, how long wilt thou slight thy good luck! For 
whom waitest thou? Will a count of Provence 
make you his bride, that you scorn the Justice of 
Napoule? I know better how to take care of thee. 
Herr Hautmartin, I deem it an honor to call you my 
son-in-law.” 

Then Marietta went out and wept bitterly, 
and hated the beautiful cup with all her 
heart. . 

But the Justice drawing the palm of his hand 
over his nose, spoke wisely : 

‘* Mother Manon, hurry nothing. The dove will 
at length give way, when it learns to know me 
better. Iam not impetuous. I have some skill 
among women, and before a quarter of a year 
passess by, I willinsinuate myself into Marietta’s 
heart.” 

‘¢Thy nose is too large for that,” whispered 
Marietta, who outside the door listened and 
laughed in secret. In fact, the quarter of the 
year passed by, and Herr Hautmartin had not 
even yet pierced her heart with the tip of his 
nose. 


THE FLOWERS, 

But during this quarter of the year Marietta had 
far other business. The cup gave her much 
vexation and trouble, and something else be- 
sides. 

For a time nothing but the cup was talked of in 
Napoule, and every one said, it is a present of the 
Justice, and the marriage is already agreed on.— 
But as Marietta had solemnly «leclared to all her 
companions, that she would rather plunge to the 
bottom of the sea than marry the Justice, the 
maidens continued only the more to banter her, 
saying, oh how blissful must it be to repose in 
the shadow of his nose! This was her first vex- 
ation. 

The mother Manon had the cruelty to force Ma- 
rietta to rinse out the cup every morning at the 
spring under the rock and to fill it with fresh 
flowers. Thereby she hoped to accustom Mariet- 
ta to the cup and the heart ofthe giver. But she 
continued to hate both the gift and giver. Andthe 
work at the spring beeame a real punishment to 
her. Second vexation. 

Then, whenin the morning, she came to the 
| spring, twice every week there laid on the rocks 
immediately over it, some of the most beautiful 
flowers, handsomely arranged, all ready for the de- 
coration of the cup. And on the flower stalks was 
always tied a strip of paper, on which was written, 
Dear Marietta. Now one needed not to ex- 
pect to impose upon little Marietta, as if there 
were still magicians and faries in the world. Con- 
| sequently, she knew both the flowers and notes must 
have come from Herr Hautmartin. Marietta, in- 
deed, would not smell them because the living 
breath from out the Justice’s nose had perfumed 
them. Nevertheless, she tock the flowers, because 
| they were finer than wild flowers, and tore theslip 











| of paper into a thousand pieces, and strewed them 
| on the spot where the flowers usually lay. But 
this did not vex the Justice Hautmartin, whose 
love was unparalleled in its kind, as his nose was 
inits kind. Third vexation. 
| At length it came out in conversation with Herr 
| Hautmartin, that in fact he was not the giver.— 
| Now, who could it be? Marietta was astounded 
| at the unhoped for discovery. Thenceforth she 
| took the flowers from the rock more kindly ; but 
| what else ? Marietta was, what maidens are not 
| wont to be, very inquisitive. She thought of this 
| and that young man in Napoule. Yet they would 
| not be disclosed. She looked and listened far in- 
| to the night ; she rose earlier than usual. But she 
| looked and listened in vain. And yet twice a week 
| in the morning, the wondrous flowers always lay 
| upon the rock, and upon the strip of paper wound 
round them, was always the silent sigh, Dear 
Marietra! Such an occurrence would make 
even the most indifferent inquisitive. But curios- 
ity at length became a burning pain, Fourth vex- 


(To be continued.) 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 





Latex From Cuina.—The ship Charleston, 
Captain Harlow, arrived here on Friday from Ma- | 
cao, whence she sailed on the 1st December. | 
The latest date by the way of England, was Nov. 
19th. No change of importance had occurred in 
the course of affairs. A proclamation has been 
issued by Sir Henry Pottinger, closing the ports of 
Ningpo, Chang-hae and Loo-cho-foo—to English | 
vessels, until the commercial arrangements have | 


been concluded. The understanding between the | 
English and Chinese continues uninterrupted. 
It is doubted by many, and hoped for by all, that | 


the peace may be lasting. Ifit is, and regular quiet | 
trade is established at the northern ports, the de- | 
mand for and consumption of foreign goods will in- | 
crease rapidly; butit is to be apprehended that | 
expectation in England and America will be raised | 
to such a height, that enormous supplies and far | 
beyond what can be managed to advantage, will be | 
sent out for the next two or three years. It should | 
be remembered that when the trade of Bengal was | 
opened by the East India Company, the influx of | 
goods was so great that for some years English | 
manutactures were sold at half their original cost. | 

At Chusan all sorts of provisions were plentiful | 
and cheap, European as wellas Chinese, and | 
the sickness which the forces had brought with it 
from the Yang-stve-kiang was diminishing. The | 
Cornvvallis, the Admiral’s flag ship, is, we under- | 
stand, to sail for Hongkong next month, and will, | 
soon after arrival, proceed to India with Admiral | 
Sir William Parker, K.C. B. It is said that a| 
great portion of the force will very soon arrive at | 
Hongkong. 

From Canton we learn nothing of much interest. | 
There was little or nothing doing in trade. A new 
feature, however, in social life is, that several la- 
dies have followed their husbands to Canton, and 
are now living there unmolested by the Chinese | 
authorities. 

The Canton (Macao) Press, of November 19th, | 
says that the Chinese had commenced rebuilding 
the Bogue forts, but desisted on receiving a mes- 
sage from the captain of one of the British ships | 
of war thatthe rebuilding could not be permitted 
until the ratifications of the treaty had been ex- 
changed. 

We should have noticed before now, the death 
in the Island of Koolongsoo, of the United States 
lady missionary, Mrs. Boone. The following post- | 
script is extracted from the Canton Renpository for 
September. 

P, S. We are much distressed to hear of the 
death of Mrs. Boone; she died on Tuesday, the 80th | 
of August, at 5 P. M. after an illness of only ten 
days. She was attacked with the prevailing fever 
on the 20th, and was not considered in a dangerous | 
condition until the 26th, when the disease settled 
upon the nervous system, and delirium ensued, | 





which continued until death released her from suf- | 
fering. Mrs. Boone was the daughter of the Hon. 
Henry De Saussure, chancellor ofthe state of South 
Carelina, U. S. A., who died a few days since. She 
and her husband lett the United States in 1836, and 
settled at first in Batavia, where they engaged in 
such missionary labors among the Chinese, as the 
restrictions of the Dutch would permit. II! health 
compelling them both to seek a colder climate, they 
left Java, and reached Macao in November 1840, 
where they remained until the occupation of Ku- 
langsu by the British forces opened a way to labor 
among those speaking the Fukien dialect. 








LATER FROM Sr. Dominco.—By the arrival of 
the schvoner Cordova, later account have been | 
received from the southern part of the Island.— | 
The revolutionists have established a provisional | 
government, with Gen. Herard at its head. The | 
force of Boyer has been repulsed. The revolution. | 
ist force contains eight regiments, and Colonels, | 
Generals, and Senators have been taken prisoners 
There can be no doubt of their success, though at 
the latest date, Boyer remained in possession of 
Port au Prince. The following decree has been is- | 
sued by Gen. Herard. | 

Charles Herard, Sen.. chief executive of the | 
will and the resolutions of the sovereign people— | 

In consideration that under the government of | 
the tyrant Boyer, the ports have been closed, one | 
of those miserable and oppressive measures tending | 
to multiply the privations of the people, has order- | 
ed as follows : | 

Art. 1. The ports of Aquin, Anse d’Hainault | 
and Miragoaine, are open to foreigncommerce, from | 
and after the promulgation of this present order of | 
the day. ; 

Art. 2. The direction of the new Custom Houses 
and the administration of the finances shall be 





Art. 3. The duties on importations are main- 
tained, but the mode of collecting the duties in 
money and exchanges, is abolished until the new 
regulations. 

Art. 4. The present order of the day shall be 
printed publicly and officially wherever it may be 
necessary. 

Given at the general head ‘quarters at Aquin 
the Sth March, 1843, in the first year of the re- 
generation of Hayti. 

HERARD, ain. 





LATER FROM Texas.—Dates of the 18th ult. 
have been received at New Orleans trom Galves- 
ton. 

The reports whieh have been published of the 
escape of the Texans, taken prisoners at Mier, is 
not credited by the Houston papers. 

The storm and severe cold which were exper1- 
enced at New Orleans en Wednesday night and 
Thursday, extended also to Galveston, and a man 
by the name of Campbell, who was fishing for 
oysters in the bay, was frozen to death. Campbell 
was formerly a captain in the service of Lafitte, 
and knew more of that histery of the remarkable 
man than any one living in the country. After 
the intense cold of Wednesday night, the Times 


| States, the bay shore was literally strewed with 


frozen fish. 

The Galveston Times intimates that the British 
Government is offering to mediate between Texas 
and Mexico, and procure the acknowledgment of 
the independence of the former, on the condition 
that slavery be abolished in the Republic. 

Gen. Felix Houston has recently expressed an 
intention to aid in conducting an expedition against 
Mexico. 





LaTeR From Mexico.—The United States brig 
Dolphin arrived at the Balize, below New Orleans, 
on the 22d ult., from Vera Cruz and Tampico. 
Among the passengers was Judge Robinson, one of 
the San Antonio prisoners. He had been set at 


| liberty by order of Santa Anna, and is said to have 
| received propositions 


from him which were 
thought to be favorable to the independence of 
Texas. 

Information had reached Vera Cruz of the re- 
capture of one hundred and eleven of the Texan 
prisoners, and that the Mexicans were close up 
with the remainder. 

Santa Anna had left his farm, near Vera Cruz, in 


| order to be present at the adoption of the new 
| Constitution in the capital. 


The official letters from the Mexican commander 
near Campeachy, speak in a confident tone of the 
immediate success of the enterprise; and the Vera 


| Cruz papers record the frequent departure of re- 


inforcements to the besiegers, which they believe 
renders the fall of Campeachy absolutely certain. 





From Porro Rico.—The report of the burning 
of the town of Ponce, in Porto Rico, is contra- 
dicted by a later arrival at Baltimore. The report 
originated in a fire that occurred in some wood 
sheds. The town of Ponce is about three miles in 
the interior, and persons on board of a vessel would 
easily be 1nisled as to the extent ofa fire. 





Later From Monte Viveo.—The ship Globe, 
Captain Day, brings little later news from Monte 
Video. The Buenos Ayrean army under General 
Oribe, had crossed the Rio Negro and entered the 
Oriental territory. The forces of the Orientalists, 
or Monte Videans, were concentrated about fifteen 
miles froin the capital, the inhabitants of which 
were daily expecting to be attacked. The com- 
bined French and English squadren, which was to 
enforce a mediation between the contending par- 
ties, was hourly expected to arrive 


» 





SANDWICH IsLANvs.—This groupe of islands 
comprises about six thousand one hundred square 
miles. There’are twelve islands, eight inhabited, 
and four uninhabited. They afford fine harbors 
for the whale ships. At Honolulu the common 
| range of the thermometer is twelve degrees in 
| twenty four hours, The greatest degree of heat 





confided to a functionary who shall take the title | during twelve years, in the shade, was ninety de- 
of particular administrator, and shall have under | grees, and fifty-three degrees for the coldest ; the 
his orders, and at his disposition, two Clerks of | mean is about seventy-five’degre 
the rank of principal commissary. To this ad- | ‘ ia 

ministration will be united the regulations of the | 


The riots of the laborers on the Lachine canal 
treasury, 


have been repeated, 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

SuicipE.—Passed Assistant Surgeon Richard 
W. Leacock, Surgeon United States brig Somers, 
at the Navy Yard, committed suicide, on Friday 
evening at six o’cleck. He shot himself over the 
right eye with a pistol,in the gun room of the 
Somers. He was thirty-five years of age, anda 
native of Norfolk, Va. Mr. Leacock’s health has 
been impaired for along time, from having con- 
tracted the coast fever while in the Grampus on 
her last cruise to the coast of Africa. 

It is a remarkable coincidence, that John Car- 
rol committed suicide ina similar manner, on 
board the brig Boxer, while lying nearly in the 
same spot that the Somers now is, on the 31st of 
March, 1842, exactly one year previously. 





Imprisonep WitnessEs.—A bill has been in- 
troduced into the Assembly, by Mr. Brown, for the 
relief of imprisoned witnesses in criminal cases. 
This isa measure which it is hoped will be adopt- 
ed. The miseries which persons sometimes en- 
dure for having accidentally seen an occurrence, 
and being therefore confined, that their testimany 
may be had at the trial, are sometimes most severe. 





Tue STorM oF THE 16TH.—The storm which 
raged here so severely on Thursday night, was ex- 
perienced at Natchez, in Mississippi, on the eve- 
ning previous. The Free Trader says—‘‘ On 
Wednesday evening, the 15th inst. our citizens 
were surprised to witness a fall of snow to the 
depth of two or three inches, a circumstance un- 
precedented in this section. We believe there is 
no case on record of such an occurrence at this 
season of the year. By night it pretty generally 
disappeared.” 





MECHANICS oF CLEVELAND.—The mechanics 
of Cleveland held a meeting, on the 28th ult., to 
form a combination to protect themseives against 
shinplasters and store-pay wages. For this pur- 
pose they passed a series of resolutions expressive 
of a purpose to work no more for such pay unless 
at its specie value, and that they would make a 
reasonable discount from their wages with all em- 
ployers who uniformly paid cash. They also took 
the necessary steps to form a society. 





Tue Great WesTeRN.—The packet ship Cam- 
bridge, Capt. Barstow, arrived at this port from 
London, exchanged signals with the Great Western, 
on the 2ist ult., at noon, in lat. 42d. 40m., lon. 
54d. 17m. 





LeGAL Practice 1n Marne.—The legisla- 
ture of Maine passed a law at its recent session, 
to admit every person of good moral character to 
the practice of the law in that state. It passed 
the Senate with only one opposing vote. Every 
honest man in the state is a lawyer now. 





Maszacuusetts Hopiraut.—The State Luna- 
tic Asylum of Worcester is to be enlarged, by a re- 
cent act of the Legislature, so as to contain four 
hundred patients. This is an increase of one hun- 
dred and fifty above the present number. 





Smaryu Notes 1n Vireinra.—The bill author- 
izing the banks of Virginia to issue small notes 
which had passed the House, was laid on the table 
in the Senate. The proposition, therefore, has not 
succeeded. 





Taxes 1N VinGINIA.—The bill imposing ad- 
ditional taxes for the support of Government, was 
passed by the Legislature of Virginia previous to 
their adjournment. 





FisH 1N Augany,—The market at Albany has 
been supplied through the winter with the finest 
fish from Boston. They areas fine as when first 
taken from the water. 





Tue STEAMER CALEDONIA.—This vessel left 
Boston at half past eleven Sunday forenoon. 

Her mail was unusually large, containing 20,000 
letters and 60 bushels of newspapers. She took 
out forty-seven passengers. 





Wuuar.—There are one hundred thousand 
bushels of wheat yet unsold in Indiana,—Cleve- 
land paper, 
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DEATHS. 

DeATH oF Senator McRoserts.—The Senator 
from Illinois, Samuel McRoberts, died at Cincin- 
nati on the 27th ult. He has been long unwell, 
and during the late session of Congress, was una- 
ble to be present much of the time. 

DEATH oF GENERAL ARMSTRONG.—General 
John Armstrong diec 7n Saturday last, aged eighty- 
one years. He lived in Redhook, Dutchess county. 
He was Secretary of War under Mr. Madison’s Ad- 
ministration, and during most of the period of the 
last war, and author of the well known “ New- 
burgh Letters.’’ 

Deatu or Bishop Rosperts.—The venerable 
Bishop Roberts, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, died at his residence near Lawrenceport, 
Indiana, on the 27th of March. He was the Senior 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United Siates. 

George A. Waggaman expired yesterday at a 
quarter past one o’clock. This result was antici- 
pated soon after his duel, and for the last three 
days was quite certain, as mortification had begun 
its work of death. From a post mortem examina- 
tion of the body it was discovered that the femoral 
artery had been completely severed, as declared by 
his attending surgeon when he received the wound. 

The deceased was made aware of his approach- 
infi dissolution several days ago. He met his 
destiny with compesure and firmness, and breath- 


ed his last sarrounded by his wife, children, and a 
number of friends. 

At one time he was district attorney, then judge 
of the parish of Baton Rouge ; three times a State 
Senator; under three administrations Secretary of 
State ; a distinguished Senator in the United States | 
Congress ; and, at the time of his death, was a! 
Senator from the Parish of Jefferson.—W. O. Lee. | 
| 

Sporn Resecrep.—The Senate of Maine have | 
retused to receive the portion of the proceeds of | 
the sales of the public lands that was allotted to 
the state, by a vote of 22 to 5. 











Specre.—The rate at which Spanish money is 
received has been reduced at the Banks, the Post 
Office and the Custom House. Twenty three cents | 
is allowed for quarters, ten cents for the shilling 
pieces, and five cents for the six pence piece. 





A Nosite Woman.—Senater Sprague of Rhode 
Island, recently went to one of the oldest and 
most faithful hands employed in his factory at 
Natick, R. I., and told him that he would give 
him two days to make up his mind, either to vote 
the Fenner ticket or leave his employment. The 
man, who was quite poor, went home to his wife 
and told her the revolting alternative. ‘* Well, 
Charles,” said she, ** you can vote the Fenner 
ticket if you like, but if you de, you must get an- 
other wife.” The man’s answer to the honorable 
Senator is to be given this evening ; and no one 
can doubt what it will be.—Boston Dem. 


THE LAsT CASE or Mesmeric SYMPATHY.— 
The editor of the Columbus Enquirer, says, that 
in one of the experiments recently performed in 
that city, the mesmerizer after having produced 
somdambulism, exhibited his trembling hands, 
stating, “‘ I never was so nervous in my life—I’d 
give a shilling for a glass of brandy and water.” 
To which the sleeper in sympathy responded: ‘*] 
should like to have some of the same myself.” 





Jor Smit vs. MitLER.—In the Nauvoo Times 
and Seasons, of March Ist, Joe Smith, the Mormon 
impostor, addresses a communication to the editor, 
which closes as follows: ‘*Therefore, hear this, O, 
Earth! the Lord will not come to reign over the 
righteous in this world in 1843, nor until every 
thing for the bridegroom is ready. 





A Mormon Euper baptised sixteen individuals 
at the marine railway, the other day. A cCorres- 
pondent says that ‘‘after the sinners had been wash- 
ed, they went off in cabs, singing— 

‘IT am bound for the kingdom.’ 
—Boston Post. 





DecisIoN ON THE Banxkrupr Law.—We 
publish the decision of the Supreme Court, ad- 
judging that the bankrupt law of 1841 made no 
provision to bring any case arising under it into 
the Supreme Court. 

As there is a great pecuniary stake involved in 
adjudications growing out of the lately repealed 
bankrupt act, and much interest is expressed in 
regard to the important question just settled by 
the Supreme Court, we have felt it a duty to pre- 
sent the opinion of the court before the public.— 
Globe. 


FLour anp Grain—Rochester, March 25.— 
The only change we have to notice is an advance 
of 18 cents upon Flour, making the price at whole- 





| ald that a vessel in a leaky condition arrived at the 








sale $3,68. heat remains at 75a77 cents. 


Burrato.—The lower portion of the city is alive 
to day with laborers and teams, engaged in excava- 
ting the canal and regulating the grade for the East- 
ern Railroad which is to terminate on Exchange 
street, a few rods beyond the tannery.—Adv. 25th 
mst. 





THE Storm.—At Brattleborough, Vt., on Tues- 
day night, the storm closed with thunder and 
lightning. The Democrat says that in the moun- 
tain towns the snow is from five to seven feet deep 
in the woods. 





BaNx Divipenps.—The following Semi-An- 
nual Dividends will be paid at the Banks inthis 
city, on Monday, the 3d of April, 1843. 

The dividends this year amount to $481,474, 
$10,575 more than they did last year.—Boston 
Transcript. 








A New Specx.—Brokets are engaged in buy- | 
ing notes, at a heavy discount, which fall due af- 
ter the time set by Miller for the world’s destruc- 
tion.— Cleveland Plaindealer. 

FirEIN LovuisvituLe, Ky,—The tobacco ware- 
house of Bullin & Applegate, was set on fire by | 
an incendiary, and burned on sunday last. Several | 
small brick buildings were considerably injured. | 
About one hundred and fifty hogsheads of tobacco 
were durned, valued at from $20 to $25 per hogs- | 
head. The greater part of it had been sold to ship- 
pers. 





Merror.—A meteor of great size and intense | 
brightness, passed over this city yesterday morn- | 
ing between three and four o’clock. It came from | 
the south and travelled northward with prodigious | 
velocity, perfectly illuminating every part of the 
city during the time of its transit.—Savannah | 
Republican. 


LouistanA LEGIsLATURE.—Truly the session 
has been fryitful in melancholy casualties. One 
representative already numbered with the dead,— 
a prominent Senator lying in a precarious condi. | 
tion, and with a mutilated limb ; and now another | 
representative onthe very brink of the grave !—| 
N. O. Bee. 








The Boston Banks have adopted the same rule in 
regard to the rates at which they willreceive Span- 
ish halves, quarters, eighths, and sixteenths, which | 
are in force at the Banks in this city. | 





The Warren Insurance Company have declared 
a dividend of five per cent. payable on demand, 
making for the last year, nine per cent to the stock 
holders, besides a dividend of profit to be assured. 


Mr. Reybold, a wool-grower, in the state of Del- 
aware, bas a flock of 1000 Leicester sheep, from 
which he clipped eight thousand pounds of good 
wool last season. 





ARRESTED.—Some months ago a Mr. Posey, in 
Lafayette, in the middle of the night, was called 
to his window, and without a moment’s warning 
was shot through the head with a rifle ball, by 


| covered with fresh laurels of victory. 


| aming the face of every individual present. 





some person or persons at thattime unknown. On 
Saturday last, however, the deputy sheriff of the 
Crimina! Court, by virtue of a warrant trom Judge 
Canonge, arrested a man by the name of J. W. 
Cotton, on the charge of having been a participator 
inthe above inhuman outrage. He is now in Irons 
in the parish jail.—V. O. Pie. 





Goop News, 1F True —Captain Siders, at Mo- 
bile from Pensacola, inforins the editor of the Her- 


latter port, bound from Campeachy to the city with 
specie. One of her passengers arrived at Mobile 
in the Elizabeth Ann, with $35,000 tor Commo- 
dore Moore, from the Yucatan government. This 
is good newsif it prove true.—[N. O. Pic. 





Tue Toms or Napoteon 1n Paris.—-Mr 
Walsh, in his last letter to the National Intelli- 
gencer, gives the following notes of the tomb ol 
Napoleon : 

‘*It having been announced officially that, on 
the 25th instant, the chapel of Saint Jerome, which 
held the remains of Napoleon, at the Hotel des 
Invalides, would be closed to the public, in order 
that due progress might be made in the crypt, or 
subterranean monument in which they are finally 
to rest, we took advantage of the rich sunshine 
of the 23d te pay the chapel a visit. There was 
a concourse of visiters; but not so large as to in- 
terfere with a leisurely inspection. We entered 
by the right side of the chapel, where stood (each 
with a tri-colored flag in his hand) two veteran 
pensioners, who directed us to advance on that 
side, and withdraw by the other. A lady whom I 
escorted stopped to ask an aged subaltern, seated 
near, whether he had been with the Emperor; and, 
if so, in what battle? ‘Ask, madam, (was the im- 
mediate reply,) in what battle I did noé follow the 
great Napoleon. Egypt, Lodi, Dresden—all saw 
me in the ranks fighting for him who lies yonder.’ 
The language was French, of course, and the old 
soldier, (whom we discovered to be sightless,) 
when he raised his hand to touch his military cap, 
uttered it with an earnestness that, for us, proved 











it to be extempore. 


NAPOLEON, In 1812.—Weeget the fllowing from 
an esteemed friend and correspondent, to whom 
our readers have heretofore been indebted for en- 
tertainment of no common order : ‘* The minutest 
circumstance connected with the man ‘ whose 
deeds have eclipsed all past fame and rendered all 
future doubtful,’ is now become historical. The 
writer of this skeich happened to be in Paris du- 
ring the spring of 1812, when, although negotia- 
tions were going on between Prince Kourakin and 
tke Minister of Foreign Affairs, and every one 
knew that war with Russia had been decreed in 
the mind of Napoleon. Day after day large bodies 
of troops, of every arm, arrived and departed 
toward the north, after having been reviewed by 
the Emperor. Nothing could exceed the splendid 
equipment, martial bearing, and enthusiasm of the 
Imperial Guard, waving their glittering eagles as 
they defiled by thousands before their invincible 
leader in the Champ de Mars. Officers, who had 
just returned from the detested warfare in Spain, 
spoke of the conquest of Russia as a frolic fora 
few months, from which they were sure to return 
They in- 
dulged inthe most absurd speculations concem- 
ing the incidents and perils of the approaching 
campaign, and seemed as ignorant, as they were 
regardless, ot all the horrors which awaited them 
in their fatal retreat through the frozen plains of 
Russia. On the morning of the ninth of May the 
tri-colored banner of France no longer floated 
above the palace of the Tuilleries. Napoleon had 
departed with the Empress for Dresden, to play 
the part of ‘ King of kings.’ The evening prece- 
ding I saw him at the Grand Opera,which was then 
inthe Rue-Richelieu. The Emperor and Empress 
occupied the front of the box; behind them stood 
rows of officers of the imperial household, in bril- 
liant costumes, and the two adjoining boxes were 


| filled with dames d’honneur and distinguished 


courtiers. The Emperor entered the theatre in 
the midst of the performance. The whole audi- 
ence arose to salute him, which he acknowiedged 
by a slight inclination of his head before he took 
his seat. He remained until the ballet was nearly 
ended, and then took leave with the same careless 
ceremony with which he entered. He appeared 
to take no interest in what was passing upon the 
stage, except for afew moments, when Gardelle 
and Bigottinis danced a pas de deux. His glass 
was constantly in use, directed to all parts 
of the theatre, as if he were intent upon ex- 
Oc- 
casionally he raised his hand, without turning his 
head, to receive his snuff-box from the chamber- 
lain, who stood up behind him, in watchful atten- 
dance. Not a word was uttered by him to the 
Empress, nor to any other person in the box. It 
was evident from the restlessness of his manner, 
that his mind was pre-occupied with far-away 
scenes ; andif thedark curtain of futurity could 
have been lifted for a moment, what scenes and 
events would he not have beheld! Being very 
near, I kept my eyes rivetted upon him. He was 
ina plain uniform of blue, with reds cuffs and 
white facings, and wore the grand cross andribbon 
of the legion of honor. His person was rather 
corpulent, but seemed muscular and active. His 
blue-gray eye was deep set in his head, and occa- 
sionally threw out vivid flashes of expression. His 
forehead was broad and smooth, and his temples 
thinly covered with dark brown hair. His nose 
was firmly set and finely formed, and his mouth 
and chin were the model of classicai beauty. His 
Visage was square, and his neck very short. His 
complexion was healthy, but colorless; his beard 
of abluish tinge. His face and expression were 
calm and grave, more benignant than commanding, 
and bore the aspect of asculptured Grecian mar- 
ble. Now and then his features relaxed from their 
habitual expression of melancholy into a smile of 
exquisite sweetness and good-nature. His small 
triangular,cocked-hat lay beside him, and his hand, 
which was small, white,and plump, frequently 
rested upon the cushion before him, Although I 
had often seen him before, my mind always recurs 
to his appearance on that memorable evening. I 
saw before me the mysterious being whose genius 
had exalted him to the summit of human power, 
and whose hand swayed the destinies of the civil- 
ized world. I beheld him at the very apex of his 
glory, at the moment of his departure upon his 
Immortal campaign, which shattered his power 
and hastened his downfall. I find it difficult to 
analyze the sensations which passed through my 
mind while standing in the presence of a man 
whose fame filled the universe, and in whom alone 
seemed imbodied the power of moving the werld. 
It excited emotions of sublimity akin to those 
felt upon seeing Mont Blanc or the Falls of Niaga- 
ra; but more intense, more active,more reflective.” 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION will meet for reli- 
gious worship at the Lecture room on the first 
floor of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
No. 67 Crosby street, on Sunday the 9th inst. at 
103 A. M. and 74 P. M. Inthe morning a dis- 
course will be delivered by William H. Channing, 
and a statement of the objects of the society will 
be submitted to the meeting. ap$ lt 
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AppoIntMENTS BY THE Presipent.—Moses C. Good, At- 
torney of the United States, forthe Western District of 
Virginia, in the place of Wm. Kinney, resigned. 

eston F. Birch, Marshal of the United States for the 
District of Missouri. ; 

Abelard Guthrie, Register of the Land Office at Lima, 
Ohio, vice James Watson sr & ' 2 

Charles Murray, Purser in the United States Navy, vice 
Thomas Gadsden, resigned. 
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Rice—Carolina,2u tes, $2 a $2 05 per 100 lbs, cash. | tierces, at 1,87}a2,37} for ordinary to fair, and 2,50a2,87§ 
Wrapping Paper—400 reams, 18} a194c ; 75 do Letter, $1 | cash, for geod to prime. : 
20 per ream, cash. SALT—There have been no arrivals,and we know of 
Peas—Split, 5 tes, $1 50 per bu., cks 50c, cash. | no sales. / 
Buckets—60 nests, 50c per nest, cash. | SEEDS—Clover has been in active request, mostly for 
Duck~English,dam., 60 pieces, $8 25 a $11 25 per piece | home use, aud prices have an upward tendency; probably 
6 mos. | 300 tes. and bbls have changed hands, principally at 6264 
Seh. Drusilla—10 years old, 100 tons burthen, built at | cents, with some old as low as 5}; and 175 tcs prime free, 
Essex, $900, cash. | yesterday, for export, 64 cents; 50 bbls from this State sold 
| at 74,cash. Timothy is dull, and the sales mederate at $15 
| a$l6,according to quality. RoughFlax is very scarce, 
| and wanted for crushing; the last sales of Western were 








APPOINTMENTS BY THE GoyERNOR, by and with the ad- | 


vi f th 4 F . 
vice and consent of the Senate. cs a ion ne HowsTerk Market 


ou 





March 22, 1843. 

Suffolk County—David C. Brush, Henry Brewster, Ed- 
ward H. Smith, David G. Floyd, Selah B. Strong, Simeon 
H. Rich, Sidney L. Griffing, Jonathan B. Parsons, John 
Clark, 34, Oliver Corey, Robert R. Rhodes, Henry B. Tut. 
hill, and George L. Huntington, to be Notaries Public. : 

Nathan Tinker, to be Inspector of Lumber; vice William 
Thatford, whose term has expired. 

March 31. 

Montgomery County.—Adam D. Fonda, to be Commis- 
sioner of Loans, vice Robert Band, wose term has expired 

Abraham Hees,to be Master in Chancery, vice John 
Cuming, whose term has expired. . ; 

Henry C. Adams, t« be Examiner in Chancery, vice 
Peter G. Webster, whose term has expired. ; 

Pythagorus Wetmore, to be Supreme Court Commission- 
er, vice John Cumming, whose term has expired. 

Peter Plets, Edmund Buel and William B. Wemple,to be 
Ifspectors and Measurers of Wood and Timber. 

Joseph Snell, to be Inspector and Measurer of Wood and 
Timber, vice Harvey Cook, whose term expires 26th May 
next. 

Franklin County.—Martin L. Parlin,to be Surrogate, 
vice Sidney Lawrence, whose term hasexpired. _ 

Herkimer County.—Peter F. Bellinger, to be Notary 
Public. 

St. Lawrence County.—Simeon Smith,to be Master in 
Chancery, vice James D. McLarren, who neglected to 
qualify. 

Onondaga County.—Isaac R. Quereau and Elisha Chep 
man of Salina, and Demosthenes C. Le Roy of Syracnse, to 
be Notaries Public, vice Evelyn Gasper, Warren W Por- 
ter and Dudley P.Phelps, whose terms have expired and 
are about expiring. $ 

Alfred H. Hovey of Syracuse, to be Notary Public. 

New Yorx—Timothy N Farrell, to be weigher of mer- 
chandise, in place of Joseph Rase, jr. who declines. 

Cornelius Higgins, Daniel D T Marshal, Lewis Joa- 
chimssen and Thomas W Garniss, to be weighers of mer- 
chandise, in the places of George W Rose and Thomas 
Button, whose terms have expired, and Daniel G Glover 
and Dennis Murphy, whose terms expire I1Sth May, 1843. 

Uxstrer County—Jonathan D Ostrander and Cornelius 
Oliver,to be commissioners for loaning U S deposite 
moneys, in place of Peter Crispell, jr and Cornelius E 
Wynkoop, whose terms have expired. 

Joseph O Hasbrouck, to be commissioner of loans under 
law of 1808, in place of John Crispell, deceased. 


Monteomeuy County—Giles F Van Vechten, to be 
surrogate, in place of Richard H Cushney, whose term 
has expired. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


Sales at the Stock Exchange, April 6. 











10 shares Merchants Bank... .......eeseeeee5 96 
6 do Am Exchange Bank... - 70 
73 do State Marine InsCo..... 43 
RO) Ge PAUIRN IRE CO. ois osc 50s cisuic cee WI 
50 do Long Island RR.......... erecceces 498 
25 do Utica & Syracuse RR...........5. 115 
100 do Paterson RR.......-64 200 .b30 43 
50 do N Jersey RR........0. » o covccse @ 
5 do Stomington.......cccccccssesess 19 

20 do 


Harlem RR. 4 0000s ccccccccese 
3000 Keutucky Sixes.......... 


1000 Ohio Sixes, 1860........ 

1000 do BF. wasn 0s 

6000 do GO. < cocces 

1000 do Cee 

2000 do GO. .scccccsccces 
1000 do GO. wc ccses eee 
1000 do ake eee 
3000 do eee 


3000 N ¥ 7’s,1843....... 
200 N.Y. 7's, 1849.-..0. sees 
$1650 City 6°s, 1870... ..... 








Commercial Exchange Board Sa es—April 6. 
No. 18 Wa. sTREET. 
Free admittance to the public 
2000 New York 6’s, 1862. ..........026- b2Mds 101} 
1000 Ds bibs © ab sess ace wie) Oe ae 
3000 Ohio Sixes,1860. veces esbldds 67! 
2000 do do... oe eeesS8l0ds 67 












3000 = do GO. o cscccecccescccccss sSlOds 67h 
4000 do BD. o.6s 0sw'oendecleuc con's SER OTs 
6000 = =do do. ....6 ee eeereersecees S15 67} 
1000 = do GO. re-cccsccccscccsscccstW 67h 
3000 do do.. 5 
1000 do do ; 

8000 do DD. viciss 6 0cne's vn s'vce's 

10000 = do do... 

5000 Kentucky 6’s.. 

1000S do do. 

2000 «= do do 

2000 de . EO eee 
50 shares Harlem R R..........-.. ce cseecs 164 
2 do stoningtonR R............06. b30d 194 


26 do do OD oe, ae 
26 do Farmers Loan & Trust Co........ 14 





Philadeiphia Sales of Stocks—April 4. 
$1000 U. States Bank notes........ wcescocccone Sa} 
1 share Lancaster Turnpike... ........... 45 
7 do Camden and Amboy RR............ 65 
After Board. 
2000 Lehigh Mortgage Loan. . 
800 County 5’s,1850.... 


ee eeeeeeseesseee 46 


++. ew.. 85 


wee eee eens 





Sales at Auction—March 31. 
By Hauuipay & Jenxins. 


The Farm of 245 acres,on the Hudson, four miles north 
of Poughkeepsie, andtwo from Hyde Park. . . $13,600 





Boston, March 31.—Sales at Auction—Mahogany—St. 
Domingo, 160 logs, branch pieces, 25c, and plaim wood Sta 
a per foot,4 mos. 
eans— Western, white, varieus qual. 100 bbls, 4 

« bu. a bbls 20c. ¢ . ya tehe 
aisins—Malaga bunch, dam. 100 boxes, $1 17 

el tut. ? $1 17 a $1 Q5per 


¢ 








ASHES—The market is very quiet ; 50a60 bbls Pots, 


brand of 1842, sold 5,124—this year’s inspection are gene- | 


rally held at 5,25. The last sales of Pearls were at 6,75. 


BEESWAX—We notice sales of 2000 lbs prime Yellow | 


at 29 cents, cash. 

COAL—There are no receipts of Foreign, and the sales 
are confined to parcels from yard, as wanted for immediate 
use. 

COCOA—We notice sales of 127 bags Maracaibo for ex- 
port, on private terms; anda small lot of Para, 7} ceats, 
cash, 

COFFEE—The sales embrace 1500 Lags Brazil at 6ja 
8: cents; 120 Cuba, 77; 200 Laguayra, 73a8; 100 Sumatre,7; 


350 Java, 11al2, 4 mos; 1000 Java,on terms we did not learn; | 


and 1500 St Domingo, 54a5$ cents, cash. By anction, 
Wednesday, of Brazil, 74 bags sold at 7§ cents, 69 at 74,212 
at 7§; 280 at 7}; 113 at 7}, and 620 at 7—together 1408 bags; 
also, 40 bags Java, 11} cents, 4 mos. 


| A. Seignette and Pellevoisin, in 


| 
COPPER—There isno change in New Sheathing; 5a 


6000 lbs Old sold at 15 cents, cash ; and 3000 lbs, at 154, 4 
mos. 

COTTON—The transactions include 1800 bales Upland 
and Florida, at 44a6$ cents; 1100jMobile, 5a7a8}. 

DRUGS AND DYES—We notice sales of 8 bbls No 1 
Castor Oil at 65 cents, cash; 30 do, 63; 6 casks Dutch Mad- 
der, 11 1-2; 12do within our range; 5 bbls Refined Cam- 
phor, 85 cents; 34 bdls Para Sarsaperilla, over 30, all 6 
mos; 60 bis Para Balsam Capivi, 60 bkts Para Anatto, both 
for export, 3000 lbs Extract Logwood, and 20 bls Tapioca 
on terms not transpired. 

DYEWOODS—There hasbeen a fair demand for Cam- 


peache Logwood during the week, particularly Laguna, | 
| and about 200 tons sold from the wharf at $22, cash. 


tics are dull, and there is no new featurein Nicaragua 
Woods. 

FISH—There has been more general activity this week 
than fox some time past; 1100 quintals Dry Cod sold at $2,- 
12 1-2; and 170 bbls Mackerel, about $8, 5,75 and 4,50 for 
Nos 1,2 and 3. 

FRUIT—We notice sales of 1000 bxs Bunch Raisins, in 
lots, at 1,62 1-2 ; 200,000 Havana Oranges, 12a $14 per 
M; and 900 drums Turkey Figs, 9 291-4 cents, all cash. 

#LOUR AND MEAL- The advance of 25 cents per bbl 
obtained by bolders of Western Flour, as noticed in our 
last, has been fully sustained,and Genesee now sells read- 
ily in lots for home use at $5; probably 2000 bbls or more 
have changed hands siace Tuesday. Ohio and Michigan 
are scarce, and may be quoted $4,873a5. Troy is about 
out of first hands. New Orleans is taken on arrival at full 
prices; the sales are 900 bbls at $4,75a4,874, closing at the 
latter price yesterday for 300bbls flat hoop. Seuthern has 
further advanced, until at the close there was none to be 
obtained below $4,50; 1150 bbls Georgetown, part old, in- 
cluding some to arrive, sold at $4,37$a4,50; 700 Alexan- 
dria, to arrive, $4,374; and 250 Brandy wine and Richmond 
Country ,$4,50. Rye Flour and Corn Meal are without va- 
riation. 


GRAIN—Wheat continues extremely scarce, and is | 
much wanted. No Rye here—it is also in quick request ; | 
1000 bushels Northera sold to arrive,on private terms.— | 


Northern and Southern Oats are out of market ; Jersey 
have advanced to 36 cents, withsales ; and Eastern, which 
are arriving pretty freely by Railroad, sell readily, at the 
same price. Corn isvery scarce,and prices have further 
improved ; 3600 bushels Jersey sold before arrival, at ‘3a 
54 cents. measure ; 1500 of the same, 56, weight ; and 3300 


Northern, yet to arrive, part, if not all,51,weight. Fur- | 


ther small sales White Beans, $1,124, cash. 

HAY—There is as yet very littie Bundle arriving, but 
supplies are shortly expected from the North River ; some 
inferior sold at 45 ; and 100 bales fair, 62 cents. 

HEMP—The market is dull, and there has been nothing 
done in Russia or Manilla. 

HIDES—There is a better demand as the season for ac- 
tive operations approaches, and further sales have been 
made of 1634 Matamoras, (22 a 23 lbs) rejecting bad hides, 
at 103 cents,6 months ; 342 Tobasco, 94, 4 months, reject- 
ing badly damaged ; 250 do merchantable, 10; 445 Vera 
Cruz, (19 Ibs) as they run, (a handsome lot) 10 ; 200 South- 
ern, 8 a8}; 239 heavy Montevideo, 10, less3 per cent, all 
cash. 

HONEY--Cubacontinues plenty anddull. Small sales 
have been made at 48 cents. 

HOPS—Sales have been made of 50 bales first sort East- 
ern at 1032 11} cents, cash. Western are held at 9 a 123, 
according to quality. 

INDIGO—Has become very quiet, and we only know of 
asuleof 5 cases fine Manilla at $1,6 months. 

LEAD—The stock of Missouri Pig is very light; we 
Know of no sales. 

LEATHER—By auction on Thursday 5987 sides of Sole 
were disposed of at prices corresponding with those ob- 
tained at the last public saie. 

MOLASSES—The market is very firm, with an advance 
of half a cent, and prices still have an upward tendency. 

NAVAL STORES—There have been further sales of 
590 bbls Wilmington Turpentine at 2,621.2, the former 
price; 600 Wilmington Rosin $1; 265 North County do 
76 1-2 cents; 150 do (White) 2,06}; 100 Southern Pitch, 1,- 
25—all cash; 160 casks Southern Spirits Turpentine, ia 
lots, 30 cents, cash, and 31. 4mos; and 1400 bls Tar, part to 
arrive, 1,183, cash. 

OILS—The sales of Whale are 900 bls North West Coast 
for export, at 31 cents; 1000 bls South Sea, at New Lon- 
don, for home use, 31; and another lot, atthe East, of 200 
bis to the trade, at30,cash. OfCrude Sperm, at the East, 
300 bls brought 52 cents,cash, or equalto cash. Linseed 
is dull, and the sales small within the range ofour quota- 
tions. Cask Olive remains very inactive—260 bkts Mar- 
seilles soldat $3,50 a 3,62 1-2, cash; and 156 bxs one dozen 
each, 3,75, 4 mos, which is an improvement, the stock be- 
ing much reduced. Other sorts are without change. 

PLASTER PARIS—There are no arrivals, and little or 
no demand. 

PROVISIONS—Beef sells readily, and prices still tend 
upwards—450 bbls City Mess brought $7 ; 200 Country, $6, 
75 a 6,87} ; 50 Prime, $4,50; and 100 old do $3,60. New 
Ohio Mess Perk is lower—250 bbls old at $8,265; and 400 
do $8,12 1-2, but at the clese there was more firmness,and 
perhaps little or none to be had below $8,25 ; Prime: con- 
tinues svarce, and the price approximates nearer to that of 
Mess than for many yearspast; 200 bbls new sold at $6, 
87 1-2; and 340 old do, $5,871-2a 5,94. There have also 
been sales of 206 bbls Dutchess Co Clear Pork at $12; 10 
hhds Bacon Sides, 3 1-2 cents; 500 hhds, tcs and bbls 
Pickled Hams, part to arrive, 4 1-2 a5 1-2, the latter price 
for 94 hhds very superior Edwards’ Sugar cured; 98 hhds 
Pickled Shoulders,3; and 2000 kegs,and 120 bbls No 1 
Lard, for export, 5 1-2 a 5§ cents. 

RICE—We notice sales during the week of about 600 


Fus- | 


| at $9; North Rivers held htgher. 
SHEETINGS—A sale of 300 pes. Russia Brown has been 
| made for export at $7,6 mos. short price. ‘ i 
SKINS—We notice sales of 17 bales superior Blue, in 
hair, Summer, frem New Orleans at 17 cents, cash ; and 

21 packs, on private terms. : 

SOAP—A sale of 200 bxs (20 bars—18 lbs) Winchester 
= No.1 hasbeen made for export at $1 25 per box, 
cash. 

SPICES—There have been sales of 403 bags Jamaica 
Pimento at 4a 4} cents ; 20 bales Cloves, 20, both for ex- 
port, cash, short price; 1500 lbs Nutmegs, 92} cents for No. 
1, 85 for No.2; and Sumatra Pepper, in lots, 5 a8}, 6 mos. 

SPIRITS—The saies of Brandy continue moderate—say 

Lots, at $170; 5 pipes Ot- 
ard, Dupuy & Co. vintage of 1834, $225; and 26 do. J J Du- 
puy, on terms rot transpired. Rum and Gin are dull. 

STEEL—A sale of 176 cases Milan, one half 0, the other 
O O has been made, to arrive, at 6} cents, less 5 per cent 
for cash. 

SUGARS-—Sales have been unusually large, and at full 
prices; they consist of 1350 hhds New Orleans at 41-5 a 
5} cents, including 55 hhds very choice, the primest lot 
received this season, at 6 cents; 350 Porto Rico,5 7-8 a7}; 
40 new crop St Croix, part 8; 600 bxs Brown Havana, 6fa 
74, princically 7; and 35 White do 9, all 4 mos. 

TALLOW —A lot of 6000 Ibs prime rendered has been 
soll at7} cents; and 40 bbls inferior, 6 5-8, cash. — 

TEAS—From acatalogue of 4354 pkgs by various ves- 
sels, 3164 were disposed of by auctlon, Wednesday, as fol- 
lows: Hyson, at 45 cents; Young Hyson, 12856; Hyson 
Skin, 10}a29 1-2; and Powchong, (1403 bxs) 33a36 1-2, 6 
mos; the sale went eff without much spirit,and low grade 
| Young Hysonsold atrifle lower. 

TIN—A lot of 200 slabs. Banaca, just arrived, has been 
sold at 143 cts, 6 mos. 

TOBACCO—There is a demand for Kentucky, but the 
stock is small, and sales limited; 30 hhds brought 5 a 6 cts; 
and 27 docrop of }$41,4} 4 mos. Foreign and Manufactur 
edremain quiet. By auction, 35 hhds merchantable old 
crop Missouri, sold at 3} a 7% cts, average $4.97, and of 
Kentucky all merchantable, 22 hhds old cropsold at 3} a 
5} cts, average $4,32 ; 6 do new crop, 3} a 5§ cts, average 
$3,86 ; 21 doold crop, 3} 4 5 3-4 cts, average $4,44; and 21 
do new crop, a. 6}cts,average $4,97, all 4 mos. 

WHALEBONE—We notice sales of 19,000 }bs South 
Sea, mostly for home use, at 26 8 27 cents; and 10,000 lbs 
for export, 16, cash. 

WINES-— Sales have been made of 100 qr casks St. Lu- 
car, at 48 a 50, cents; 70 Port, 65 a 70; 300 cases Bordeaux 
Claret, $2,50, 6 mos. 

WOOL—The market continues inactive. 
| FREIGHTS—There is generally, ;more offering, bu 
without change in rates. 

EXCHANGE—The business is Foreign for the steemer 
has been pretty extensive at 54 a 6 per cent. prem. for Bills 
on London; on Paris, principrily at f 5,42}, but at the close, 
small sales were made at f 5 41} ; on Amsterdam, 3¢§ a 38 ; 
Hamburg, 34§ a 34; and Bremen 75475) cts.—Shipping 
and Commercial List. 








| New York Cattle Market—April 3. 

| At market, 576 Beef Cattle, 50 Cows and Calves, and 250 

| Sheep. 

| Puseas~ Beat Cattle—Owing to the small number of 

| Cattle at market, a further advance was obtained ; and we 

quote $5 to $7,50 as the prices of retailing qualities. 50 

| unsold. 

Cows anp Catves—All at market taken at $15 a 26 to 
$32,60. 

| SHeer—All sold at $3 to 6. 





Domestic Markets, 


Rocnester, March 25.—Wheat hasimproved in price, 
and we now guote at 75a 78cents. The receipts during 
the week have been rather smal’, in consequenceof the 
snow, which has completely blocked up the roads ia cer- 
tain directions. P 

Corn is in demand at 2s 8d, being an improvement of two 
cents upon our last quotations. 

Barley has also run up frum 28 to 3} cents, and isin some 

emand. 

Oats are acent better than last week’s quotations, and 
wenow quote at 15a 16. 

Sales of Flour have been made during the week at $3 50, 
for shipping. 

Burrato, March 28.—The uncommon severity of the 
month of March will cause a great consumption of coarse 
grains as compared wiih many of the previous years, and 
particularly last year. An intelligent friend of ours esti- 
mates the increase this year in the consumption of coarse 
grains in the United States, m the monthof March, at 
30,000,000 of bushels. The quantity undoubtedly must be 
immense, and must have the effect to raise the price of 
corn and oats most materially the coming season. We are 
informed that at Detroit oats are selling at 60 cents the 
bushel, and hay 20 dollars per ton. Provender commends 
a high price all overthe Stateof Michigan, and in some 
placed the cattle have actually perished from starvation, 
in consequence of the exhaustion of the stock of hay, &c. 

In our own market, the article of hay has advanced from 
6,50 te $10 per ton. 

; = has advanced a trifle and now commands from 3,75 
0 $4. 

An advance will be seeu in most articles of country pro- 
duce.—([Courier.] 

Battimore, April 3—Cattle—About 400 head of Beef 
Cattle were offered this morning,of which 2€0 were sold 
at $2 36} to 3 per 100 lbs, on the hoof, equal to 475 a 550, 
net as in quality; of the balance, 50 weredriven north, and 
130 remain unsold. Flour—To-day about 500 bbls good 
mixed brands sold at $4. Sales 1000 bbls City Mills, part 
at $4, cash, and part at 4, time, with interest. Grain— 
Wheat scarce and in demand. Sales of fair to best Md reds 
at 75 a83c. Corn 48a 49c for white, and 49 a 450c for yel- 
low. Rye48e, Oats 23a2dc. Clover Seed—Sales prime 
quality $3 623 bu. Flax Seed—Sales at | 25. Timothy 
Seed at 1 81} a2 26 bu, asin quality. Provisions--Nothing 
doing in barrel, and prices remain nominally without 
change. The demand for Bacon continues good, and pri- 
ces are steady as last quoted. Sales of No.1 Western Lard 
in kegs, fo-day,at 6c. Whiskey—Hhds at 19{c; bbls 20c. 
Wool—10,000 Ibs half to three quarter blood Merino fleece, 
sold at 22 to 244c Ib. 


GrosceTtown, March 30—Flour—Since our last, about 
4000 bbls have been received by way of the canal, and 
prices have rather improved. Large sales have been made 
at $3 94a3 95. Wequote the range to-day at 3 844 a 4, 
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according to branis. Wheat— There is very little stirring | 
at present. The prices of this artiele have also farther ad- | 
vanced. 80 to 83 cents is offered this morning for the best | 
qualities of red. Wequvte for fair to prime 75 to 83.— 
Corn—One boat load in market this morning, for which 

48 cts is offered. 


Cuarveston, April 1.—Cotton—Moderate business at | 
former rates. Sales of 6200 bales at 4 a 7 cts. Rice—A 
goodinguiry. Sales of 3240 tcs at $1 a2 25. 

Flour—Ia good demand. The receipts are 500 bbls How- 
ard street, which sold at $450a475. Bacon—Sales of sev- 
eral hhds Western at 4a 43c; lard 6} a8. 

Freights—-T'o Liverpool §d, and to Havre 1}, New York 
50 cts for cotton and rice. Boston $1 for rice. | 

Savannan, Viarch 31—Cotton—Arrived during the week | 
8234 bales; cleared 6995; stock 29,076 bales. On Sunday 
the news per steamer Columbia came to hand, and the 
effect here has been to give firmness to a dull and lifeless 
market. Much of the cotton now in process of shipment is 
going forward on planter’s account. There is a good de- 
mand to dsy, and the market closes firm. Sales for the 
week 3,392 bales, at4a94c. Rice—Sale of 776 tes at $]ja 
21-16 per 100 lbs. Exchange—No change. Freights— 
To Liverpool dull. The rates coastwise remain without 
change. 

New Orveans, March 25—Cotton—Liverpool classifica- | 
tion—Middling fair 6 a6}; fair 7 a 74; good fair 8 a 8}; good 
and fine 9}a 10}. Tobacco—In prices we have no change 
to notice. Sugar—The sales of the three last days amount 
to about 1000 hhds at an advance on the low and middle 
qualities since the latter part of last week, of fully }¢.— 
Vandles—Sperm are in good request at 243 a25 New Bed- | 
ford brands, and 23a 23 for Nantucket. Nails—We quote | 
Boston 4} adic. Fish--We quote No 1 Mackerel at 8 aS}, | 
6} a6},4¢ a4. Hay—Western continues at $12 a 13 per | 
ton. Thereis no Fastern of consequence. 





EE 


MARRIED : 

On Tuesday evening, the 25th ult, by the Rev. Mr. | 
Whitecar, of Trenton, N. J.. Mr. JOSIAH CONLEY, of 
pate ag Miss REBECCA W. VANHART, of Mor- 
risville, Pa. ay 

On Sunday evening, by Rev. Chas. G. Sommei1s, JOHN 
W.THOMPSON,to Miss MARY JONES, all of this city. 

On Monday, April 3d, 1843, by the Kev. Jesse Pound, 
JAS. JARRETT, Jr.. to SARAH LOCKWOOD, all of 
this city. 

On Sunday evening, 2d April, by the Rev. J. Z. Nichols, 
at the Rose Hill Methodist Episcopal Church, Mr. PETER 
LABRIEto Miss SARAH CANNON, all of this city. } 

Cn the 2dinstant, by the Rev. Mr. Samelson, AHNON 
LINENBERG to Mrs. CLARA DUVAL, both of this city. 





DIED: | 

On Friday morning, the 31st ultimo, Mrs. MARY COR. | 
TELYOU, relict of Peter Cortelyou, and daughter of the 
late Jerv mus Alstyne, in the 63d yeer of her age. 

On the Ist instant, after a painful illness, GEORGE 
FORDHAM, aged 63 years. 

On Sunday morning, April 234, GEORGE FORDHAM, 
in the 77th year of his age. | 

On Sunday, April 2d, WILLIAM J. WISWALL, aged 4 | 
yeavs .son of Captain Wm. J. Wiswail. | 

On Monday morning, LOUISE CODWISE, daughter of 
Lewis H. and Laura P. Sandford, aged 9 months and 8 days 

At his residence, in Williamsburg, on the 2d instant, 
ABRAHAM MESEROLE, in the 79th year of his age— 
highly esteemed and beloved by all whe knew him. 

On the 26th ultime, at Oneida Castle, Oneida county, in 
triumph of faith, Mr. WILLIAM LORD, formerly an old 
and respectabie inhabitant of this city, aged 71 years. | 

At Oneida Woods, Oneida County, New York, onthe 26th | 
of March last, in the 77th year of his age, WILLIAM 
LORD, Esq., formerly one of the most respectable citizens 
ofthe city of New York, where he has left many friends 
wh mourn his less. 

Suddenly, on Tuesday night, 4th inst., Mr. THOMAS | 
WHITFIELD, aged 72 years. 

Athis residence, it Mamaroneck, Westchester county, | 
on Monday, 3d instant, ENOCH TOMPKINS, Esq., aged | 
72 years,after a short and severe ilness. 

On the 29th ult.,of chronic enteritis, WICTOR JAC- | 
LARD, eldest sonof Sebastien and Clara Jaclard, aged 13 
years and 6 months. | 

In Coventry, Conn., on the 30th ult., of consumption, Mr 
CYRUS K PAGE, aged 21, son of the late Harlam Page, of | 
this city. 














SHIELDS? 


XYLOGRAPHIC PRESS, 
45 Maroen Lane—up stairs. 


HIE Proprietor of this well known establishmen 

would inform the Druggists, Perfumers, and all others 
who are in want of Copper-plate and Zylographic Engrav | 
ing and Printing, that he has greatly added to his stock of 
Machinery and Plates, far superior to that of any establish- 
ment in America, and is now prepared to execute all or- 
ders inastylenotto be equalled on-this side of the At 
lantic. 

Original Designs and Plates of every description, suitable 
for all kinds of business, executed in the first style of the 
art, at the shortest notice. : 

A large and general assortment of Druggists’, Manufac- 
turers’, Pertumers’, Grocers’,and other Labels is constantly 
on hand, and may be had wholesale and retail, and all 
articles connected with the trade. 

JOB PRINTING in every variety of style executed te 
order, and on the most reasonable terms ; and the proprie | 
tor may here observe that the lowest possible price is 
charged for all work done in hisestablishment. A system | 
which the great extent of his business enables him fully to | 
carry out. | 

All orders from the country punctually attended to, and , 
the articles ordered, forwarded to any part of the United 
States, or the Canadas. 

CHAS. SHIELDS, Proprietor. 

N. B.—Engraving on Wood. 020 6mC 





OME MANUFAOTUKE—-AMERICAN 
3 EARTHENWARE.—P. B. FULLER kesps con. | 
stantly on hand, with his usual assortment of imported 
China, Glass,and Earthenware,a complete assortment of | 
American Ware, consisting in part of fire proof Baking | 
Plates, deep round and oval fire proof Oven Dishes, Water 
Pitchers, Spittoons, large Bowls, Cake and Butter Jars with | 
covers, Stone Teapots, all sizes, &c. &c. For sale cheap, 
wholesale and retail, at No.30 Liberty street, New York. 
mh9 3mD&C | 
FEVO SHIP CHANDLERS AND SHIP OWN-| 
ERS—P. B. FULLER will fit out and supply ves | 
sels with all kinds of China, Glass and Earthen Ware at | 
the wholesale price. Constantly on hand, Mugs and | 
Saucers of all description, suitable for vessels. 
No 30 Liberty st, between Nassau and Williamstreets. 
mhl0 D&kSW 
RENCH PLATES--4-4 Plate Prints, delicate pat- 
terns, very superior in fabric and color, for sale by 
CHAS. CARVILLE, 31 Pine st 








Peter Parley’s History for 





MPORTANT TO MANUFACTURERS, CON- 


@ TRACTORS, FARMERS, and indeed, to all classes 
throughout the country—The subscriber, who has the 
Agency for several Lines of Packets and Ships between 


this and European ports, has established an office at 107 | 
| Fulton street, New York, forthe purpose of business con- 


nected with immigration. His business as such agent, 
and his long connection with the Alms House Depart- 
ment ofthis city, afford him facilitiesfor promoting the in- 
terests of immigrants, and of such districtsof the country 
as are in need of operatives, as are probably possessed by 
few if any other personsin the country. These facilities he 
offers to the promotion of those interests gratutuously, 
asking only for himself not to be put to personal expense. 
Tothis end he proposes to manufacturers, miners, con- 
tractors, mechanics, farmers, &c. &c., in all parts of the 
Union, to avail themselves of his servicesin procuring 
such laborers as they may require,from the thousands of 
immigrants monthly arriving at this port, by imforming 
him by letter, post paid, oftheir own individual wants of 
their state, county ortownship, together with the best 
and most economicai route and method by whieh im- 
migrants may reach them; and such other general infor- 
mation as will aid him in the selection of proper persons 
to send tothem, and the emigrants in reaching them. 
JOSIAH MANN, 107 Fulton street, 


f15 3mC New York. 





UOMBRELLAS, PARASOLS & SUN SHADES 
LOWER THAN EVER. 

SAAC SMITH & CO, 256 Pearl street, two doors 
@ below the U.S. (late Holt’s) Hotel, would respectiully 
inform their customers and the public in general, that they 
have made such arrangements and improvements in their 
manufactory, that enables them to offer their Umbrellas, 
Parasols and Sun Shades at such reduced pricesthis season, 
as to make them worthy the particular attention of dealers 
inthe article. The assortment is at this time very full, 
and comprising every style and finish, with many new 
styles, never before offered to the public, all of which will 
be sold low tor cash or approved paper. 

1.8. & Co. regret the necessity ef guarding their cus 
tomers agaist the many imitators of their establishment, 
and wonld caution them to remember that they have no 
ConNECTiIon With any other house in the United States. 

mari} D&C 3m 


EW PATVERNS.JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS.—The subscriber hasjust received 





from Liverpeol, an assortment of entirely new styles ol | 


Steel Pens, from the celebrated manufactory of Joseph 
Gillott, Birtoing ham, viz : 
The Principality Pen No.1, extra fine points. 
Do do 2, fine points. 
Do do 3, medium do. 

The design of this Penis, to give a teautiful degree of 
elasticity, while it possesses sufficient strength to render it 
durable ; by varying the fineness of the points, it is hoped 
the different styles of hand writing may be suited. 

Joseph Gillott’s Caligraphic Pen No 3, a first quality arti- 
cle on cards—each package of a groce contains six highly 
finished vignettes, colored, as follows : 

Abbotsford, Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Newstead Abbey, Kenilworth Castle. 

The Pavilion, Brighton ; Custom House and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London. 

The quality ofthe above is equalto any ever offered in 


| the United States, and are put up ina style of unsurpassed 


elegance. 
Also on hand, a complete stock of old favorite Pens, viz- 


Victoria, Patent, Eagle, Magnum Bonum, Damascus, Peru- | 


vian, and New York Fountain, on cards,andin one groce 
boxes. 

The public will best guard against the imposition of 
counterfeits by observing, en each genuine Pen, the 
maker’s name, thus, Joseph Gillott, and on every package 
afac-simile of his signature. For sale by all Stationers, 
and wholesale by HENRY JESSOP, 

91 John, ccrner of Gold street. 

A few prime quatto Copying Presses, Gillott’s manufac 


ture, for sale. fe22 6mD&C 





‘AiO MERCHANTS, THACHERS AND 

OTHERS.—HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 174 Pear] 
st.,keep constantly for sale, a large and complete assort 
ment of School, Classical and Misceilaneous Books ; Blank 
Books in every variety ; Letter, Cap, (ruled and plain) 
Bill. Drawing, Wrapping and Tea Paper, Quills. Ink, Seal 
ing Wax, &c &e. 


Merchants, Teachers, School Committees, and others, 
wishing to purchase, will find it for their interest to give | 
| usa call,as we will furnish all articles in our line at low 


prices and in quantities to suit. 
THEY PUBLISH FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES 
The Malte Brun School| Webster’s Dictionary for 
Geography and Atlas. | schools, 12mo. 
Peter Parley’s Do. for Chil. | Do. Do. Do. i6mo 
Mrs. Willard’s Universal | Mrs. Lincoln’s Botany. 
History and Atlas. | Do. Botany for Beginners. 
Do. Natural Philosophy. 
Children. Do. N. Philosophy for Begin 
Burritt’s Geography of the | ners. 
Heavens, with an Atlas. | Do. Lectures on Chemistry. 
Fellowes’ Astronomy for | De. Chemistry for Beginners 
Beginners. | Hitchcock’s De La Beche’s 
Goodrich’s Ecclesiastical | Geology 
History for Schools. 
Kames’ Elements of Criti | Book. 
cism, 8vo. | Totten’s New introductionto 





Preston’s Interest Tables7 Algebra. 
per cent, Preston’s Interest Tables 6 
0 Do. Abridged. _ percent. 
Do. Do. Abridged. 


Also just published— 

A Practical Grammar of the English Language, or, an 
introducticn to composition, in which sentences are 
classified into verbal forms and phrases. By Edward Ha 


| zen, author ofthe Speller and Definer. Part first. 


Part first and second bound 1n 1 vol ap26 D&C 





RITiNG—Wheeler’s Self Guide to Penmanship, 


in six beoks, with engraved copies on each page, 
containing improved examples systematically arranged 
for the use of schools and families. 

Mr. A. H. Wheeler, from an experience of over 25 years 
as a teacher of penmanship, during which time he has be- 
come well acquainted with the great variety of styles of 
busi ander tal writing and best methods of im- 
parting them to pupils, feels a confidence in recommend- 
ing the above work as a saving of much time and labor to 
the teacher, and facilitating the progress of the pupils 
For sale by the publishers, 

BOWNE & CO.,149 Pearl, cor of Wall st, 





And all the principal book stores in the city ; also at the | eases of the hair. 


author’s rooms, cor Broadway and Chambers st. mh27 


x TEAM ENGINE FOR SALE, CHEAP—A 
first rate three horse power Engine, in excellent or- 
der and buta short timeinuse. Apply at 
LIGHTBODY’S Printing Ink Manufactory, 
28 Rose st,, or at 480 Water st. 
Where the Engine may be seen. m%s lw 





ey: 
| Gallaudett’s Picture Reading | 


owas the most valuable fertilizer in use 
in this country to those who purchase and transport 
manure, asit contains no foul seeds, and one bushel is 
| worth as much as,l4 or 15 bushels of stable manure.— 
Price 30 cents a bu-hel at the yard; $15for ten barrels ; 
$5 for three, or $2 for one barrel, delivered by the 
NEW YORK POUDRETTE CO 

_mh31 118 Nassau street. 


lew SGUTHERN AND WESTERN MER- 

CHANTS.—General Stationery Establishment— 
RICH & LOUTREL, wholesale Stationers and blank book 
manufacturers, No. 61 William street. one door below Ce- 
dar, have now onhand a full and extensive stock of Eng- 
lish, French and American Stationery, consisting in part 
| ofthe following articles: 

Foolscap and Letter Papers, various quslities, blue, 
white and colored, glazed and plain, laid and wove; also, 
Note Paper for foreiga letters; Inkstandsof bronze, glass, 
ebony. pewter and wood; Sealing Wax, red, black and 
colored, in large and small sticks; Wafers, red, black and 
assorted colors; Quills, yellow, clarified and opaque; Steel 
Pens of every variety, and all other articles usually sold 
by stationers. 

Also, Copying Machines, 'Ritchie’s celebrated Edin- 
burg Screw and Lever Press, of the most approved kinds; 
Copying Paper, Oiled Paper, Copying Ink, Writing Brush- 
es, Drying Books, and other article connected with the 
Copying Machine. 

Account Books, single or complete sets, ofall sizes, made 
of the best linen paper, and bound in the most durable man- 
ner in various styles, constantly for sale. Books ruled 
and bound to all the various patterns, suitable for banks, 
public offices. merchants, and others ; also furnished in 
large quantities for exportation and country trade, on the 
most liberal terms. 

Southern and western merchants are particularly re- 
quested to call andexamine their stock previousto pur- 
chasing, and may be assured that they will be served on 
as favorable terms as at any other establishment in the 
United States. a3 


RAMSEY’S CELEBRATED 
Chemical Cosmetic 


SHAVING COMPOUND. 


_e any gentleman who may purehase this article, the 
i money will be refunded, if not entirely satisfied, after 
using it cne month. To be had of the inventor, at his 
menufactory and warehouse, 45 Maiden lane. 
LEXANDER RAMSEY. 
From Rev. Fitch Reed. 

Mr. Alexander Remsey.—Sir—| have madetrial ofa box 
of your Chemical Cosmetic Shaving Compound, and,so 
far as I can judge from the use of many celebrated articles, 
which for years have been before che public, I have no 
hesitation in saying that your compound is decidedly the 
| best that has yet been offered. The lather is readily form- 
ed, and is peculiarly soft and agreeabie in its application to 
the face, especially, asis the case with myself, where the 
beard istharsh, and the skin is tender. 








| 








FITCH REED. 

Sharon, Conn., January 3d, 1843. 

Mr. A Ramsey— 
My deer sir: lt gives me sincere pleasure to be able, in 
| perfect honesty, to recommend your recently invented 

Chemical Cosmetic Shaving Compound. For years I have 
been under the necessity cf shaving myself, ana have, you 
may be sure, taken some pains to procure the most highly 
recommended shaving sozps ; many of these vercenmiian 
in theirkind, but never before I tried your invaluable 
compound was I fully satisfied im the article. I feel con- 
fident that when your“\Chemical Cosmetic Shaving Com- 
| pound” becomes known it will be extensively used. I 

cheerfully and confidently recommendit. 

With respect, yours, &c. 
WILLIAM K. STOPFORD, 
Pastor of John-street M. E. Church, New York. 
New York. April 11th,1842. 
Certificate of Dr. T. E. Bond, Senior, Editor of the 

| Christian Advocate and Journal. 
| Mr. ALexanper Ram3ry— 
| Sir: Ihave fairly tried your “Chemical Cosmetic Sha- 
ving Compound,” and having always been in the practiee 
of shaving myself, had previously used many of the vari- 
| Ous preparations which had been offered to the public as 
| tacilitating this operation. 1 have no hesitation in saying 
| yours is the best I have tried. The lather is readily made, 

and ofa proper consistence ; it is mild indeed, wholly in- 
oftensive to the face, even where there may be slight 
abrasions of the skin, and adheres tenaciously and closely, 
so asto give the necessary stiffness to the beard to render 
close shaving pleasant and easy. 

New York, April 12th, 1842. T. E. BOND. 
‘ From William C. Bryant, Esq., Editor of the Evening 

ost : 

I have tried the “Chemical Cosmetic Shaving Com- 
pound,” prepared by Mr. Ramsey, and fully concur in the 
above recommendation of Dr. Bond. 
| WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 
New Yorg, April 15tb, 1842. ml6 


Cee cence TRICOPHEROUS, or Patent 
Medicated Compound for the Human Hair, is acknow- 
totes by thousands, who use it daily, to be the ONLY 
| REMEDY TO PREVENT BALDNESS, and to restore 








| that hair which has fallen offcr become thin , to prevent 
| grey hair: to cure and remove every appearance of scurf 

and dandrifffrom the hair, and te keep the hairin the most 
healthy, soft and glossy state, yet free from all oily and 
| greasy appearance. 

What is here promised will be warranted, undera forfeit 
of $500, and the professional reputation of the proprietor is 
| deemed sufficient that every thing like quackery is dis- 

carded ; in proof of which, the proprietor can refer to hun 
| dreds in New York, who have experienced the mostsuc- 
| cesefulresults. 


New-York, August 1, 1842. 
Mr. Clirehugh— Dear Sir: I have used in my family 
| several bottles of your Tricopherous ; [know of nothing in 
| my experience so beneficial tothe hair, or so well calcula- 
ted for the immediate removal of scurf or dandriff ; also for 
strengthening the hair. A member of my family, possess- 
| ing a good head of har, became, from a slight fever, rotten, 
| and easily removed by the comb. Your Tricopherous, by 
two or three ——— entirely recovered it to its wont- 
ed strength, and natural gloss and beauty. 
Yours, respectfully, 
A.C. CASTLE, M. D., Dentist, 
297 Broadway. 
Principal office, 205 Broadway, up stairs. Entrance for 
Lapirs. first door in Fulton street. Advice gratis in all dis. 
m6 
| Jw Steam Boat and Packet Ship Ownersand Agents— 
Every description of curtain materials, trimmings 
and ornaments; also pure hair mattrases, feather pillows, 
&c. supplied at lower prices than at any other establish 
ment inthecity for the same quality article, and at the 
shortest notice Ly SOLOMON & HART, 
a3 Upholsterers 187 Broadway. 
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THE PATHFINDER. 








ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1843. 
TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL PASSAGE OF- 
FICE, 43 Peck Slip, New York.—The subscribers 
take this method of reminding their friends and the 


public, that they continue to make arrangements for bring: | 
out passengers from all parts of ENGLAND, IRE. | 


in 
LAND, SCOTLAND and WALES, on the most reasona- | 
ble terms, by the magnificent ships comprising the 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, viz: 
Ship ROSCIUS, Capt. John Collins, 
‘« SIDDONS, Capt. E. B. Cobb, 


NEW YORK ANDLIVERPOOL PACKETS 


Sailing from New York on the 13th, and from 
BRD Liverreol on the Ist ot every month. 
From New York. From Liverpool 
Ship STEPHEN WHITNEY, 
Capt. Wm. C. Thompson 
100 t 


Jan 13 Marchi 
} May 13 July 
ons. 
Ship UNITED STATES, 
Capt. A Britton, } 


Feb 13 April 
ShIp VIRGINIAN, 





“ SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, 
GARRICK, Capt. W. Skiddy, 
New ship HOTTINGUER, Capt. Bursley, 

“ SOUTHERNER, Capt. Palmer, 

“ ROCHESTER, Capt. Palmer, 
LIVERPOOL, Capt. Eldridge. 
Sailing from Livepool en the 5th and 13th of each month 
and with the 


“UNITED LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS,” 
composed of superior first class American Packet Ships, 
sailing three times in each month, makes five ships per 
month, from Liverpool, or one every six days; thereby 
preventing the possibility of unnecessary detention to the | 
emigrant. As heretotore no exertion or expense has been | 
spared by the subscribers to make their line worthy of | 
the patronage it has hitherto received from the hands of a | 
discerning public. So,in future,the same policy will go- 
vern them in endeavoring to make the Line still more 
worthy ot increased favor. 

Passagesfrom LONDON, BRISTOL and GREENOCK, 
direct to New York, also from LIVERPOOL to NEW OR- 
LEANS, MOBILE, SAVANNAH and CHARLESTON, | 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and the various ports in | 
British North America, can at alltimes be engaged on | 
reasonable terms. 

In all cases where those sent for decline coming, the 
passage money will be refunded, as usual, without any de 
duction. A free passage from the various seaports of Ire- 
land and Scotland to Liverpool, can also be secured. 


REMITTANCES. 

For the accommodation of persons wishing to send mo- | 
ney to their friends in the Old Country, the subscribers 
give drafts for any amount, payable on demand, without 
discount or any other charge, at the following places : 

IRELAND-—In Irelrnd, the National and Provincial 
Banks and Branches. 

In ENGLAND—Messrs James Bult, Son & Co. Bankers, 
Londou . Exchange and discount Bank, Liverpool, and 
Branches throughout England and Wales. 

In SCOTLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotland ; Green- 
o2k Banking Company, and Branches throughout Scot- 
land. 

Persons residing in this country, and wishing to send 
money to their friends,may ensure its being done satis- 
factorily on their remitting the amount they wish sent, 
with the name and address of the person for whom it is | 
intended. A draft for the amount will then be forwarded 
per first packet, and a receipt for the same returned by 
mail. 

The regular packets will be despatched from the office, | 
as usual, viz: 

To London, on the Ist,10th and 20th of each month. | 

To Liverpool, on the Ist, 7th, 13th; 16th, 19th and 25th 
ef each month 

To New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah and Charleston, 
weekly. 7 

For further particulars apply (if by letter, pest paid) to 

W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT, 43 Peck slip, 
corner of South st, New York, 
or to any of the agents, in the following places, viz: 

Boston—Messrs P B Burke & Co, 5 Broad street. Utica, 
N Y—Messrs Cameron & Co. Springfield, Mass—Mr J M 
Thompson, Messrs Harnden & Co Express office. Albany, | 
N Y¥—Messrs Pomeroy & Co Express office, 5 Exchange. | 
Philadelphia, Pa—Mr John Bardsley, 39 North Second st. 
Louiavilie, Ky—Mr J V Escott. St Louis, Mo—Messrs 
Goodwin and Murray. Cincinnati,Ohio—Mr H J Rider, 
Sycamore, near Fifth street. fe25 


don, by the regular packets, sailing weekly to and from 
Liverpool, and to sail from London on the Ist, 10th and 20th | 
of each month. The subscriber has made extensive ar- 
rangements to bring out emigrants, and can, with great 
confidence assure those persons sending for their friends, 
that every due and diligent attention will be shown them, | 
and all who embark with them. Passages can also be en- 
gaged from Liverpool direct to New Orleans, Mobile, Sa- | 
vannah, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, and to the differ- 
ent ports cf the British Provinces. With these a:range- | 
ments, together with the advantages which his Liverpool 
correspondents possess, being large ship owners, and ex- 
tensively engaged in the freighting business—having Jast 
year despatched upwards of 100 first class ships to the vari- | 
ous ports of the United States, with freight and passengers. | 
The facility offered by this establishment is unsurpas:ed, | 
and from the large number of first class ships employed in | 
the line, there can be nodetention whatever, which will | 
be guaranteed. The priceof passage will be at the lowest | 
rate, and should any of those sent tor decline coming. the | 
passage money will be returned, as customary. The | 
steamboat fare from the different ports to Liverpool! can, as 
usual, besecured. Those remitting money to their friends | 
can have drafts to any amount, payable in all the principal | 
towns, without discount, threughout Great Britain and 
Ireland,an arrangement which has given the greatest 
satisfaction. ; i | 

The subscriber hopes to receive a continuation of the | 
public patronage which has been so liberally bestowed for | 
many years past. For Gurther geethonmesoagty (af by let- | 
ter post paid,) to JOHN HERDMAN, | 

61 South street, New York. | 
J.& W. ROBINSO®, 
No. 16 Gorec Piazzas, George’s Dock, and No.1 Nep- 
tune st, Waterloo Dock, Liverpool. | 
AGENTS. | 
Thos. J. Timmins, Esq.,No 165 South Front st,Philada. | 
Patrick Milton, Eeq., Buffalo, N. Y. | 
Joseph Kirkpatrick, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Michl. McQuade, Utica, N. Y. : 
J. A. Noonan, Milwaukie, Wisconsin Ty. 
Chas. McCorkey, Dubuque, lowa Ty. 
J.R. Elliott, Detroit, Michigan, 
Cornelius Cahill, Peru, Illinois. 
John Rigney, Rochester, N. Y. 

N. B.—The subscriber is also agent for first class packet 
ships sailing every few days from New York to New Or. 
éang, Mobile, Charleston,and Savannah, by which pas- 
agecan be se cured at the lowest rate. mh2p 
iy) bark RONALDSON, 319 tons burthen, will be | 

sold, if appliedfor immediately. Sheis in good or- | 
der, and has afullinventory, for which and other particu: | 
lars, apply to . 
C BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 
3 22 Broad Street. 


“ 


6c 





OLD ESTABLISHED PASSAGE OFFICE, 61 
South street, New York.—Passage to and from 
Great Britain and Ireland, via Liverpool and Lon- | 








| 
| 
FOR SALE.—The coppered and copper fastened 


& 


iC 


Sept13 Nov 
650 tons. 


Jun 13 Aug 

Oct 13 Dec 

Mar 13 May 

Capt. W.H. Allen, July 13 Sept 

620 tons. Nov 13 Jan 

Ship SHEFFIELD, Apl 13 June 
Capt.¥F. P. Allen, Aug 13 Oct 
600 tons. Dec 13 Feb 

Agent in New York—ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South st, 

Agentsin Liverpool -THOS & JOS. SANDS &CO 
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NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Tosailfrom New York on the 25th, and Liver- 
pool en the 13th of each month. 
FROM NEW YORK. 

Ship GARRICK, Captain W. Skiddy, 25th February. 

Ship ROSCIUS, Captain John Collins,25th March. 

Ship SIDDONS, Captain Edwd.B. Cobb, 25th April. 

Ship SHERIDAN, Captain F. A. Depeyster, 25th May. 

FROM LIVERPOOL. 

Ship SIDDONS, Captain E. B. Cobb, 13th February. 

Ship SHERIDAN, Captain F. A. Depeyster, 13th March - 

Ship GARRICK, Captain W, Skiddy, 13th April. 

Ship ROSCIUS, Captain John Collins, 13th May. 

These shipsare all of the first class, upwards of 1000 
tons, built in the city of New York,with such improvements 
as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 
Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their ac§ 
commodations. The price of passage hence is $100, for 


| which ample stores will be provided. These ships are 


comn.anded by experienced masters, who will make every 
exertionto give general satisfaction. 

Neither the captains or owners of these ships will be aa- 
sponsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them 
unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

E. K. COLLINS & CO., 56 South st., New York, orto 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & CO., Liverpool. 

Letters by the packets will be charged 124 centsper sin 
glesheet, 50 cents perounce, and newspapers one cen 
each. {24 





PASSAGE FROM GREA'TT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
The subscribers continue to make arrangements 
i> to bring out pas-sengers from the old country, by 
ships of the first class, all American built, and 
commanded by men long and favorably known in the 
trade. The vessels composing this line sail weekly from 
Liverpool ; consequently all unnecessary delay to passent 
gers is avoided. 

Persons about to make engagements for their friends to 
emigrate the ensuing season, will study their own interest, 
and the interest and comfort of their friends, by making 
such engagements with the subscribers,as no expense or 
pains arespared to earn that preference which has for many 
years been extended tc them. 

As has always been customary with this line, when the 
parties settled for declme coming out, the passage money 
is promptly refunded to those from whom it was received 


| without reduction. 


A free passage per steamboat from the various ports of 
Ireland and Scotland to Liverpool, can likewise be secured. 


| For further particulars, apply to 


SAMUEL THOMPSON’S, 
Old-established Passage Office, 273 Pearl st. 
C. GRIMSHAW & CO., 
10 Goree Piazzas, Liverpool. 
Drafts and exchange at sight, and for any amount are 
also furnished on R. C. Glynn & Co.. Bankers, London ; C. 


| Grimshaw & Co., Liverpool ; the Northern Banking Co. 


and National Bank of Ireland, and National Bank of Scot- 


| land, payable at their respective branches. 


Apply as above. aud 





| NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS—UNION LINE 


To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th 
and from Havre on the Ist, Sth, and 24th of every 
month, as{c llows, viz: 

From New York. | From Havre 
8th March. (24th April 
8th July. : 24th August. 
8th Novem. (24th Dec’r. 


New ship ARGO, 
Captain 
Anthony 
FRANCOIS ler, 
Captain 
Ainsworth 


; 
; 


BURGUNDY, Capt. Lines. ? 


IOWA, Capt. W. W. Pell. } 





16th March. ( Ist May. 
16th Novem. ( Ist January. 
24th March. (8th May. 
24th July. 8th Sept. 
; ¢ Sth April 24th May. 
EMERALD, Captain Howe. ¢ 8th August. jaan Sept. 
§ 16th Apri). Ist June. 
RHONE, Captain Wotton. { i6th August. < Ist October 
16th Decem. (Ist February 
8 
Captain 24th August. ) 8th October. 
Stoddard. (24th Decem. " Sth February 
ALBANY Captain Watson. 5 8th Septem. S 24th October. 
Usth January. (24th Feb. 
SILVIE .E GRASSE, Souk May. Ist July. 
Weiderholt. 1th Septem. Ist March 
LOUIS PHILIPPE, | 24th May Sth July. 
Japtain : 24th Septem. : Sth Novem. 
DUCHESSE D’ORLEANS, ( 8th June. 24th July. 
Captain 8th October. 24th Novem 
16th June. Ist August 
SULLY, Capt. Thompson. 16th October. Ist Decem. 
16th Feb. Ist April. 
24th October. 8th Decem. 
24th Feb. ) 8th April. 
with superior and elegant accommodations for passen- 
gers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience 
wines, which will be furnished by the Steward on board, 
when required, at reasonable prices. 
22 Broad street. 
812 WM. WHITLOCK Jr. 46 South street. 
white Cotten Hose ; black silk, raw silk end cash- 
mere ; mens’ brewn and colored half hose, cheap. For 
sale by SALISBURY & BOYLE, 


16th July. 1st Sept. 
24th Novem. ( 8th January. 
Sth Decem. (24th January 
VILLE DE LYON, } 24th April. 3th June. 
8th May. 24th June. 
Captain 16th Septem. 2 Ist Novem. 
Casttoff. (24th January. ( 8th March. 
Richardson. ( 8th February. (24th March. 
24th June. 8th August. 
These ships are all’of the first class,and ably commanded 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100, without 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 
HEAP HOSIERY—Womens’ black, brown and 
Mh28 381 Broadway. 
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| JOHN HERDMAN’S OLD ESTABLISHED EMIGRANT 


| PASSAGE OFFICE, 
| No. 61 South street, New York. 


| The subscribers continue to engage passengers 
| to come from England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, 
via Liverpool, and can with great pleasure inform 
the public, that his arrangements are such as to guarantee 
the quickest despatch to passengers, by ships of the first 
and largest class, commanded by men of experience, sail- 
| ing from Liverpoolevery three or four days: asit is a well 
| known fact that his agents, Messrs. James & Wm. Robin- 
son, of Liverpool, have despatched upwards of one hundred 
| splendid ships to the various ports in the United States for 
| the present year, up tothe Ist of Sept., and will continue 
| so to do for the remainder of the present year, and also for 
the year 1843. In selecting this line, second cabin and 
steerage passengers will avoid the detention experienced 
and loss of time so much complained of, and the too many 
frauds practiced on the emigrant by irrespchsible agents; 
they may also rest satisfied that every care and diligent at- 
tention will be shown them; and all who may embark 
with them, ifany of them engaged here decline coming, 
| passage money will be promptly refunded as usual. The 
proprietor has also considerably extended and concluded 
his arrangements for the payment of his drafts on presenta. 
tion without discount, in all the principal towns through 
out the United Kingdom. For further particulars, apply 
(if by letter post paid) to 
JOHN HERDMAN, 61 Soutbst.,or 
J.& W. ROBINSON, Liverpool. 


o21. 
OLD ESTABLISHED EMIGRANT PASSAGE 
Pisiy OFFICE, 61 South street, New York—Regular Line 

of Packets—The subscriber continues to bring out 
persons {rom any part of Great Britain and Ireland, who 
may be engaged by their friends here, by the regular line 











of. Packet ships, sailing every six days from Liverpool.— 
Persons sending for their friends, may rely that just care 
will be taken to have them despatched without delay in 
Liverpool, and will always endeavor to merit a continu- 
ance of the public patronage which has been so liberally 
bestowed for many years past; andthose remitting money 
can have Drafts payable at all the Banks and branches 
throughout the United Kingdom. 
For further particulars, apply, (if by letter, post paid) to 
m2 JOHN HERDMAN, 61 South st. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOT- 
sap LAND AND WALES—Which can be forwarded 
every six days—Persons proceeding or sending 
money to the old country, can at all times obtain from the 
subscribers Drafts at sight for any amount drawn direct on 
the Royal Bank ot Ireland, Dublin—also onthe old estab- 
lished banking house of Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Ames & 
Co., London, which are paid free of discount, or any charge 
whatever,in every province and county, besides all the 
inland towns of England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, 
answering the same purpose us Bank of Ireland and Eng- 
land notes. Apply to or by letter, post paid. 
ROCHE, BROTHERS & CO. 35 Fulton st. 
£23 next door to the Fulton Bank 
N. B. The subscribers have a regular succession of first 
class American ships, sailing from Liverpool every six 
days. For passage. apply ss above, er to 
JAMES D. ROCHE, 14 Goree Piazzas, Liverpool. 
MARSEIJ.LES LINE OF PACKETS.—The un} 
sie dermentionca ships will be regularly despatched 
from hence and for Marseilles, the Ist of each month 
during the year. 


From N. York. From Marseilles 
ShipsMinerva,Capt Brown, _ Ist Nov Ist Jan 
Hy. Thompson, Sylvester, Ist Dec Ist Feb 
Courier, Capt Duggan, Ist Jan Ist March 
Trescott, Capt Lawrence, Ist Feb (st April 
Hellespont, Capt Adams, ist March Ist May 
Coriolanus, Capt Haile, Ist Avril Ist June 
They are all coppered and copper-fastened, and have ex- 
cellent accommodations for passengers. 
The price of cabin passage will be $100, exclusive of 
wines and liquors. 
Goods addressed to Boyd & Hincken, the Agents, will be 
forwarded freeof other charges than those actually paid. 
For freight or passage, were 
020 8. BROOM & CO, 103 Front st. 


LOUISIANA AND NEW YORK LINE OF 
aise PACKETS. 

For the better accommodation of shippers it is in- 
tended to despatch a shipfrom this port, onthe Ist, 5th, 
10th, 15th, 20th, and 26th of each month, commencing the 
10th of October, and continuing until May, when regular 
days will beappointed for the remainder of the year ; 
whereby great Relays and disappointments willbe preven 
ted duringthesummer months. The following ships wil] 
commence this arrangement. 

Ship YAZOO, Capt.Cornell,10th October,1841. 
Ship OCONEE,Capt. Jackson, 15th “ 
Ship MISSISSIPPI, Capt, Hilliard, 20th “ 
Ship LOUISVILLE, Capt. Hunt, 26th “ 
Ship SHAKSPEARE, Capt. Minor, Ist November. 
Ship GASTON,Capt.Latham, Sth ‘“ 
Ship HUNTSVILLE, Capt. Mumford, 1¢th“ 
Ship OCMULGEE, Capt.Leavitt 14th “ 
Ship NASHVILLE, Capt. Dickinson, 20th “ 
*Ship MEMPHIS, Capt. Knight, 26th « 
Ship LOUISA, Capt, Mulford, ist December. B 
These ships were all buiitinthe city of New York, ex- 
pressly for packets, of light draft of water, have recently 
been newly coppered, and putin splendid accommoda- 
tions for passengers une adiled for comfort. They are 
commanded by experienced masters, who will make every 
exertion to givegeneral satisfaction. The will at all times 
be towed up and down the Mississippi by steamboats. 
Neither the owners or captains of these ships will be re- - 
sponsible for jewelry, bullion, precious stones, silver or 
plated ware, or for any letters, parcel or package, sent by 
or put on board of them, unless regular bills of lading are 
taken for the same at the value therein expressed. 
Forfreight or passage apply to 
E. K. COLLINS, & CO 56 South street. 
HULLIN & WOODRUFF, Agentin New 
b emegaa who will promptly forward any goods to his ad- 
ress. 
iiG@-_ The ships of this line are warranted to sail regular- 
ly,asadvertised. And greatcare will betakento havethe 
goods correctly measured. sls 


~~ PRINTERS.—For sale cheap, three Printing 
Presses, with Inking Machines. Apply to 
mh20 tf HARPER & BROTHERS, 2 Cliff st. 
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THE PATHFINDER, 
Is published weekly at 26 Pine street, New York. The 
erms are 
Single copies, six cents per week, or £3, 
LP Oe 00d, 
Three. ..do.. .. 7, 
Six. ....do. 
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ns must be addressed, postage paid to 
PARKE GODWIN. 
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